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T= decision of the League of Nations with 
regard to the Upper Silesian problem has been 
hailed with satisfaction by almost the whole 

of the French Press. This does not mean, of course, 

that the League has adopted what was known as the 

“French solution ’’ but it does mean that it has con- 

ceded far more to French wishes than anyone expected ; 

and French wishes have, from the very beginning of 
the controversy, been based quite frankly on the 
desire to secure a maximum curtailment of Germany's 
powers of industrial recuperation in the iron and steel 
trades. From this point of view there may be—indeed, 
there evidently is—something to be said for the decision 
of the League, but from every other point of view 
that we can imagine it seems to us to be not less than 
disastrous. -The new frontier is to go through the 
very heart of the “ industrial triangle,’ handing over 
to Poland towns which have been German for centuries 
and which, in the plebiscite, voted for Germany by 
overwhelming majorities. The League proposes certain 
measures to minimise the economic dislocation which 
will be caused by its decision. How far these measures 
will be effective it is difficult to estimate, since the 
psychological factors of the problem are likely to 
prove much more intractable than the physical factors ; 
but the immediate economic question, important as it 
is for all Europe, is less important than the political 
question. The cardinal fact is that the League appears 
to have created a new Alsace. 

* * * 


We have used the word “ disastrous ”’ 





mainly because 


of the inevitable effect of this decision upon the prestige 
of the League itself. The League had a very free hand 
in this matter ; on that point Mr. Lloyd George laid the 


greatest possible emphasis, both in Paris and in London, 
two months ago. 


It was bound by none of the previous 











discussions or concessions of the parties concerned ; 
it was free to draw the frontier where it liked, even along 
the old Russo-German boundary. Yet it has drawn 
it in a place in which it seems scarcely possible that 
it can remain. Who can believe that Kattowitz will 
be for ever subject to Poland? If the League has thus 
failed in the most important task with which it has yet 
been entrusted, it is perhaps a failure less of judgment 
than of courage. The arbitrators have indignantly and, 
no doubt, justly repudiated the suggestion that they have 
been influenced in any way by outside pressure; but 
it is pretty evident that they have been influenced by 
a most unfortunate desire not to offend anybody too 
much. They have sought safety in a “‘ middle-course "’ 
—which is so often the most dangerous of all courses— 
sacrificing the long view to the short. How, after this, 
can Germany be expected to join the League? A 
League without America is bad enough, but a League 
without Germany can only be a farce. We are all 
bound for the time being to accept the League's decision, 
but it is not a decision that will stand. 
* * * 


The embarrassments of Austria continue to increase 
in a sort of geometrical progression. The “ Italian 
mediation scheme ” has at last brought about a meeting 
at Venice between the Austrian Chancellor and the 
Hungarian Foreign Minister on the Burgenland question. 
Desperate hopes that something good will come of this 
are, still cherished in Vienna; but the Magyar bands 
remain in the Burgenland, breathing fire and slaughter, 
and there is not much likelihood that they will demobilise 
at a nod from Venice, or even from Budapest. Mingled 
with anxieties on this score there is the widespread fear 
of monarchist movements. We are far from believing 
all the rumours of Karlist or Wittelsbach plots that 
chase each other round the capitals of Central Europe. 
But there is enough smoke to show that fires are burning. 
Meanwhile, Vienna has during the last week or two been 
plunged into a financial panic. Crowns (which before 
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the war were 24 to the £1) have fallen to over 12,000 
to the £1. There has been a run on the banks, and a 
run on the shops, the public having decided that it was 
better to possess some goods or other, whatever their 
price, than a cartload of worthless paper money. Prices 
have risen steadily—or rather in wild jumps, and 
it was estimated a week ago that wages had dropped to 
about 100 per cent. behind the latest price levels. 
It is putting it very mildly to say that the working 
classes are restive; and there is growing demand 
for a Socialist Government. That, however, even if 
it had any advantages for Vienna, would intensify the 
difficulties with the provinces, where the mass of the 
farmers and peasants are anti-Socialist and anti-urban. 
It seems useless, in fact, to look to any Party or group 
of men to save Austria; the helping hand must come 
from the outside. Are we to regard the promised 
international credits, as most Austrians now regard 
them, as a mere will-o’-the-wisp? The Allied Govern- 
ments have fooled with Austria for two years; all 
Europe has paid for their folly, and will presently, 
we fear, pay still more heavily. 
. * * 


The vote of the American Senate on the Panama tolls 
does not settle anything, but it is none the less a signifi- 
cant event. Nearly eight years ago Congress followed 
the decisive lead of President Wilson, who, in a brief 
and masterly message, stated his conviction that the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty committed the United States to 
full international equality in respect of the use of the 
Canai. The American people seemed to accept that 
reading, and the world, not unnaturally, rejoiced in the 
conquest of one more stage towards international 
co-operation. But the opposition, never convinced, 
gathered strength during the latter part of Mr. Wilson's 
term, and in the electoral campaign of last year Mr. 
Harding pledged himself in unmistakable fashion to 
the exemption cf American coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls. It was therefore inevitable that the 
Senate should pass the exemption Bill. The speech in 
the debate that was of greatest interest on this side 
came from Senator Medill McCormick, Republican, of 
Illinois—a political intimate of Mr. Harding's, an 
uncompromising opponent of the Wilson League, a 
strong supporter of the Disarmament Conference, 
and anything but a pro-Briton. He denounced the 
exemption Bill on the threefold ground of international 
good faith, American commercial interests, and anxiety 
for a good result of the Washington Conference. Mr. 
McCormick hinted that Mr. Harding, so far from wishing 
exemption to go through, was hoping that a way out of 
the controversy might be found by diplomatic action. 
It is plain that the House of Representatives will not 
at present proceed with the Bill, but equally plain that 
unless the deliberations at Washington result by the 
beginning of the year in a substantial measure of agree- 
ment between Europe and the United States, the 
House will pass the Bill and the President will sign it. 


* * * 


There is still no definite news as to the Government's 
major plans for dealing with unemployment. A revised 
scheme for Government assistance to local authorities 
which institute public works has now been issued. 
For non-revenue-producing schemes, the State aid 
towards interest and sinking fund charges has been 


raised from 50 to 65 per cent.; for revenue-producing 
schemes the amount of aid and the maximum periods 
for which assistance will be given remain ‘unaltered. 
The preposterous condition that the workers engaged 
by local authorities must be paid at less than the pre- 
vailing district rates for unskilled labour is not only 
retained, but has actually been strengthened. For a 
probationary period of six months the rates paid are 
not to exceed 75 per cent. of the rate ordinarily paid 
by the local authorities for unskilled labour. “Appa- 
rently there is no minimum limit, and the Government 
will raise no objection if the local councils choose to 
pay even less than these starvation rates. This anti- 
Trade Union condition still does not apply to work 
undertaken by contract. One of the latest ideas that 
has occurred to Ministers seems to be a huge State- 
aided scheme of emigration, not only to the Dominions, 
but also to the Crown Colonies and Protectorates, 
But can anyone seriously suppose that a scheme of this 
sort can bring any early relief? Without big capital 
developments in the countries to which the emigrants 
are to be sent, more labour cannot be absorbed by 
them; and much the same difficulties stand in the 
way of such developments in these countries as at home. 
Development of Imperial resources is greatly to be 
desired ; but as a proposed means of dealing with the 
present problem of unemployment it is quite beside 
the mark. Big schemes of development at home are 
the only means yet suggested that hold any promise 
of being rapidly effective in diminishing unemployment 
and in affording a respite during which permanent 
measures of international economic restoration may be 
devised. 
* Bs * 

The Poplar Councillors have been released from 
prison as the result of an application on their behalf to 
the High Court. It is clear that the Councillors have 
not, in any ordinary sense, “ purged ”’ their “ contempt 
of court,” for they have neither levied, nor given 
any promise to levy, the rates for the withholding of 
which they were sent to gaol. Their case still is that 
Poplar cannot afford to pay, and their unopposed 
release is equivalent to a general admission that this 
is true. The next step is the holding of the proposed 
Conference between the Government and the local 
authorities concerned in the administration of London. 
The Councillors refused to attend this Conference 
except as free men, and their release was therefore 
a necessary condition of any approach to a solution 
of the problem. But the release itself is not a solution. 
The L.C.C. and the Asylums Board still need the money 
which Poplar and other local authorities cannot pay, 
and it is ste that the difficulty can only be surmounted 
by an equalisation of burdens. The richer West End 
and the residential suburbs, which rejoice in low rates 
and “ Municipal Reform” administrations, must be 
prepared to bear their share of the burden of main- 
taining the London unemployed, and the Government 
must be prepared to put its hand into the taxpayers’ 

ocket at least to the extent of past arrears. The 
oplar Councillors can afford to congratulate them- 
selves that their action, illegal as it undoubtedly 
was, has forced the Government to take measures 
which no mere passing of resolutions would have 
induced it to contemplate. 
- * * 


The Trade Unions in the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries have agreed to take a joint ballot on the 
employers’ proposal that wages should be further 
reduced by approximately 9s. to 10s. a week between 
now and next January. The Union executives are 
making no recommendation to their members, and are 
merely offering them the alternatives of accepting or 
rejecting the employers’ demand. Rejection, it 1s 
clearly understood, will involve a national lock-out, 
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involving at least 1,500,000 workers, during the next 
few weeks. The negotiations have been protracted, 
and lock-out notices have already been posted and 
tponed. The result of the ballot is uncertain. In 
th industries unemployment is widespread, and the 
rospect of an early recovery by no means promising. 
The Union funds are being depleted by the payment 
of huge sums weekly in unemployment benefit, and 
while the societies organising skilled workers have still 
in some cases large sums in hand, the less skilled workers 
are in a very weak financial position. Acceptance 
would have the effect of bringing real wages, parti- 
cularly in the skilled trades, down to considerably less 
than the pre-war level, with no assurance that, as in 
the case of the miners, there will not be a demand 
before long for still further reductions. Opinion among 
the Union leaders is divided. Some favour a struggle, 
in the belief that it will be effective at least in checking 
the downward movement and preventing further on- 
slaughts on the standard of life. Others believe that, 
in face of the miners’ defeat, acquiescence is necessary, 
and that all resources should be husbanded for resistance 
to any attempt to increase working hours. It is a 
difficult choice, and the leaders, in leaving the rank 
and file to make up their minds without clear advice, 
seem to be repeating the mistake which the miners 
made in their recent dispute. A clear lead either way 
would be better than no lead at all. 
. * * 


The Government inquiry into the Trade Boards Act 
has begun, and the first stages of the work, at any rate, 
are being conducted in public. Mr. Wolfe, the Director 
of the Trade Boards Department of the Ministry of 
Labour, giving evidence on the first day, emphasised 
the fact that there is nothing like general hostility 
to the Trade Boards among the employers affected, 
and that the hostility which is now being manifested 
in certain quarters is mainly of recent growth. He 
did not profess to regard the present machinery for 
the working of the Trade Boards system as in all 
respects satisfactory, and he indicated certain ways in 
which it might be improved. The Committee may 
serve a very useful purpose in drawing attention to 
defects in the Trade Boards Acts and improving the 
machinery for legal wage regulation so as to make it 
more responsive to changes in industrial conditions and 
more readily adaptable to trades at present outside 
its scope. Indeed, it is already clear that some of the 
opponents of the Trade Boards system fear that the 
result of enquiry may be rather to strengthen than to 
relax its hold; for they are demanding additions to 
the Committee from the ranks of the manufacturers’ 
organisations which have been leading the campaign 
against the Boards. We have no doubt that any open 
inquiry will fully vindicate the system. We therefore 
welcome the decision of the Committee to meet in 
public, and thus to give the ordinary citizen a chance 
of making up his mind about the Trade Boards in 
accordance with the evidence presented. 

. * . 


Energetic preparations are now being made for the 
November Municipal elections. The effect of the 
Labour electoral successes of the few years is 
seen in an increasing tendency of other parties to sink 
their differences and to unite in nominating “ rate- 
payers’ candidates. Labour, on its side, is fighting 
a largely increased number of seats, and has made 
considerable improvement in its electoral machinery. 
Everything seems to point to keen elections and in- 
creased polls. The bi t single issue will, of course, 
be unemployment, and the steps to be taken by local 


authorities in dealing with it. The Labour Party will 
press for big schemes of municipal development, but 
will also urge that the burden of these cannot be 
placed on the rates, and that the Government must be 





prepared to givemore generous assistance. The housing 
question is also likely to figure largely, and the Labour 
candidates will urge the removal of the Government's 
restrictions on the housing programme originally con- 
templated. The opposition policy is almost wholly 
that of “economy,” tempered by the indispensable 
minimum of concessions to the unemployed. bour’s 
success in defeating the “ economists” seems likely 
to depend principally on the degree in which it can 
force into the centre of the campaign its demand for 
increased Government assistance. It is not easy to 
forecast how the elections will go; but the parties 
opposed to Labour are putting an extraordinary amount 
of energy into the campaign, and the virtual disappear- 
ance, in many parts of the country, of the split vote 
is likely to operate to the disadvantage of the Labour 
candidates. Against this must be set the strength of 
the unemployed agitation and the urgent demand 
for a more courageous handling of the whole question. 
Much will depend on the position in which the Govern- 
ment proposals for dealing with unemployment, when 
they are announced, are found to place the local authori- 
ties. 
7 . * 

An Irish correspondent writes : While Ireland desires 
a settlement as fervently as England, popular opinion 
is by no means so optimistic as to the result of the 
London Conference. There are obvious reasons for 
this. On both sides of the Channel it is well known 
what England is prepared to give; outside the Dail 
Eireann Cabinet, whose members rigidly keep their own 
counsel, no one can say with any degree of certainty 
what Ireland is prepared to take. Under the circum- 
stances it was probably inevitable that the Irish dele- 
gates should decline to put their cards on the table 
beforehand. Naturally, they were anxious to avoid 
disclosures which might create divisions that would 
weaken national solidarity, though one doubts if any 
real basis exists for such fears. Ireland realises, perhaps 
more clearly than ever before, that whatever sacrifices 
the maintenance of unity may entail, a split in the ranks 
means the loss of everything. The Sinn Fein leaders 
would have made things easier for themselves as well 
as for their people, had they taken the risk of making 
known the policy they intended to pursue, but in the 
light of Irish political precedents one can understand 
their refusal to run such risks. 

* * * 


Irish doubts as to the issue of the Conference are due 
not only to the fact that the country has been kept in the 
dark, but to the fear that the British delegates, thanks 
to their superior talents for chicane, may outmanceuvre 
their opponents. Possibly, Mr. Lloyd ~—— will take 
it as a compliment that not a few Republicans insist 
that a business deal with him offers smaller hope of 
success than a campaign in the field against the full 
strength of the British Army. This is, however, less a 
tribute to the Premier’s diplomatic skill than a conclu- 
sion drawn from the fate of the old Parliamentary 
Party. Sinn Fein has always argued that one of the 
main reasons for its success was its refusal not only to 
compromise but to negotiate with English statesmen. 
Now that negotiations have been entered upon, it is 
little wonder that there should be doubts in the breasts 
of the rank and file. These doubts have not been 
removed by Mr. de Valera’s latest proclamation. One 
can understand his insistence on national unity and 
determination as the supreme factors in the struggle, but 
by discounting the importance of skill and ability on 
the part of the Irish plenipotentiaries he created the 
impression in many minds that the battle was lost 
before it had really begun. Fortunately, the resolution 
of the Catholic hierarchy welcoming the Conference as 
‘a golden opportunity " provides an effective antidote 
to Mr. de Valera’s mournful utterances. The Irish 
8B 
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bishops, while recognising the difficulties of the situation, 

take it for granted that the negotiations must succeed, 

and their confidence will do much to strengthen the 

hands of the peace-makers and to steady Irish opinion. 
* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—When Parliament 
reassembles next week its first discovery will probably 
be that it should have met a fortnight earlier. During 

the recess its existence and its functions alike have been for- 
gotten, and we have had the anomalous, though not unfamiliar, 
spectacle of the Prime Minister appealing to a section of Members 
to bridge the gap by forming themselves into a kind of auxiliary 
to the Cabinet—in this instance for the purpose of relieving the 
Cabinet itself of its responsibilities to the unemployed. I am 
afraid the confession of barrenness thus implied is about to be 
repeated, and that the House of Commons will now find itself 
confronted with a mere makeshift of a scheme, together with an 
intimation that all concerned must try to make the best of it. 
* * * 

Possibly this may be as good a method of hammering out a 
workable solution as any other, thpugh, if adopted, it must 
carry with it an acknowledgment of the Government’s poverty 
of ideas. It has the merit of being the procedure favoured 
throughout by the Labour Party. Some weeks ago, when 
invited by Mr. Clynes to exercise his power of calling Parliament 
together forthwith, the Speaker, after consulting with Ministers, 
replied that the necessary legislation could not be got ready 
within the time suggested. How far is legislation ready now ? 
I suppose an attempt will be made to put the blame for the 
delay on the stand-offishness of the Labour leaders. Whether 
the excuse will go down may be doubted. A considerable body 
of the Coalition, it must be remembered, have always resented 
the Prime Minister’s back-parlour conclaves, particularly those 
concerned with industrial issues. Consequently, on this occasion 
they may be the more readily expected to sympathise with 
what I take to be the Labour view—that Parliament is the most 
suitable instrument for the handling of the present crisis, and 
that the two Houses should have been in Session for the purpose 
long ago. 

* * * 

To my note of last week on the negligible electioneering value 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s recent holiday activities, I may be per- 
mitted to add a few words on the growing reluctance of the 
Unionist organisations, and consequently of the Unionist Mem- 
bers, to face the next election under the Coalition flag. It is 
now a common experience to find Members who were returned 
in 1918 as Coalitionists intimating that if they seek re-election 
at all, it must be as Unionists, entrusted, moreover, with a free 
hand as against their present Liberal allies. What this means is 
clear—namely, that local Unionism, knowing how extremely 
little it has to hope from local Liberal votes, is sick of pretences 
to the contrary and yet more disgusted at being expected to 
share the fruits of its successes with a so-called partner who, 
if not an out-and-out enemy, is seldom a helpmate and nearly 
always a handicap. 

m * ~ 

While this may be a wholesome symptom, I assume its motive 
to be one of cynical self-interest—an opinion, I observe, appar- 
ently shared by the chief news-organ of the Coalition, which 
the other day, in an article almost too patently directed to the 
bolstering-up of the falling exchange value of the Lloyd George 
coupon, assured its readers that within the last twelve months 
no less than 66 per cent. of British Liberalism had been won 
over to the Coalition. Smart work! I seem to remember 
Captain Guest, barely seven months ago, putting in a claim 
(evidently with some qualms at its boldness) to ten or twenty 
per cent. of the total Liberal vote, and asking his Conservative 
friends “if that would not be worth having when the next 
election fight came?” Not unnaturally the answer was a 
contemptuous negative; hence, I presume, Mr. McCurdy’s 
revised bid. 

* * * 

I believe it was the Government's reprisals policy that finally 
determined Lord Grey to re-enter the political arena, which he 
has now done to find his criticisms forestalled. ‘I shall be 
there before him,’’ the Prime Minister is reported to have replied 
when asked some time ago what he would say to a Labour- 
Radical Coalition led by Lord Robert Cecil. Now that the 
possibility of a Grey leadership at the head of a still more diver- 
sified combination is again under discussion, I should not be 
surprised to learn that Mr. Lloyd George was getting ready to 
jump that claim, too. His latest adversary he regards as his 
most formidable. 





GUARANTEES 


O more contemptible document has been 
published to the world in the last two years 
than the report of the Brussels Conference 

on the Russian Famine. Months ago, faced by an 
appalling catastrophe, Russia appealed for help. The 
help, if it was to be effective, must be on a large and 
generous scale; it must, as everyone recognised, 
take the form of credits from the Great Powers, 
After long delays and wranglings the representatives 
of the Powers have met and made their recommenda- 
tions. They urge the “ necessity for the financial and 
material assistance of the various Governments.” 
They call attention to the great number of starving 
children, and request voluntary associations to make 
arrangements for their succour. And credits? Cer- 
tainly—or, rather, perhaps—but with “ guarantees.” 
We have, it seems, no definite information about the 
extent of the famine. Therefore it is essential that 
a Commission of Inquiry should go to examine the 
affected areas. And, moreover, there are _ two 
“‘ absolutely essential’’ conditions, if credits are to 
be given for the purpose of aiding exportation to 
Russia : 

(a) The Russian Government must recognise its 

existing debts and other obligations ; 
(b) Adequate guarantees must be given for all 
credits to be granted in the future. 


Is it not ingenious, this revised version of the old 
parable ? We do not pass by on the other side, like 
the priest and the Levite. But neither do we behave 
with the crude sentimentalism of the Good Samaritan. 
We discuss the advisability of pouring our oil and 
wine into the victim’s wounds (after we have made 
suitable investigations to find out their extent) ; 
we take out our two pence and dangle them before him, 
with the half-promise that we may give it him, if his 
present masters will pay his previous masters’ debts 
and will “ adequately guarantee”’ that “* whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when we come again, thou shalt 
repay to us.’ Finally, to remove any possible mis- 
understandings, we assure him, with unblushing men- 
dacity, that we have “ no political object.” We believe 
our new Samaritans are very well satisfied with their 
performance. In the eyes of every decent and 
intelligent man, it must stamp them as cads and fools. 

The Brussels decision is, in fact, a refusal on the 
part of our Governments (with some honourable 
reservations by Italy) to help Russia. It is caddish 
because of its lack of humanity, the hypocrisy of the 
terms in which it is framed, and the indescribable 
meanness of the motives which underlie it. It is 
foolish because, regarded from the standpoint of mere 
expediency, it implies that some of us are willing to 
cut off our nose to spite our face. Let us be clear 
about certain facts. The magnitude of the disaster 
which has overwhelmed Russia is not in dispute. 
Estimates of the number of people who are starving, 
or rotting with disease, in the famine-stricken areas 
may vary by a million or two. But no one, so far as 
we know, puts it below fifteen millions, and it is 
probably much higher. Figures have been published 
by the Soviet authorities for each province, which 
there is no reason to doubt. Harrowing descriptions 
of the conditions under which great masses of the 
population are living—or dying—pour in from special 
correspondents. But nothing is to be done until a 
Commission of Inquiry has collected more information. 
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We agree with Mr. Krassin’s strictures in the Daily 
Herald a few days ago. What is the good, he asked, 
of sending such a Commission into the Volga provinces 
in November or December? “ You cannot study 
famine conditions from the window of a sleeping- 
car. . . . If it were proposed to send a few experts 
to Moscow to collaborate with us, with Nansen, with 
Hoover, with the Quakers, in working out these relief 
plans, I think we would gladly agree. But this sending 
of semi-political tourists to discover whether people 
die when they have no food is, at the best, absurd.” 
It is, indeed, so absurd that it is evidently advanced 
as a means of indefinitely delaying the whole affair. 

But this is not enough for some of our cads. They 
want more “ guarantees.”” They will not accept Dr. 
Nansen’s assurances nor the testimony of the Americans 
and of the Quakers, who are actually engaged on relief 
work in Russia. What sort of guarantees are required ? 
The language of the Brussels resolutions is vague. 
We imagine it was meant to be vague; what those 
who inspired the resolutions are really seeking is not 
guarantees of Russian good faith, but guarantees that 
nothing shall be done. And, finally, that no loophole 
of escape may be left to the Russian Government, 
the demand is made for the recognition of the Tsarist 
debts. It appears that it was Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame 
who put forward this proposal. Mr. Krassin expressed 
astonishment at the report of such an action by the 
official representative of the British Government. 
“The Agreement,” he said, ““ which Sir Robert Horne 
and I signed only six months ago, expressly provided 
that this question should be equitably dealt with in 
the formal general Peace Treaty between Great Britain 
and Russia.”” We looked for a prompt and indignant 
denial of the report by Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame. But, 
instead of this, we get an admission and an attempt 
at justification. The Foreign Office, we are told, 
is hurt by the public misunderstanding. There is 
no desire to make Russia pay her debts immediately ; 
what is wanted is a formal recognition that she is 
liable. Otherwise there would be no security against 
the next Russian Government repudiating the debts 
of the present one, or against any other European 
Government repudiating its war debts. But why, 
then, did we so forget this important principle, as to 
let those significant words go into the Trade Agree- 
ment? And why did this condition only appear 
so suddenly at Brussels last week ? Why was it kept 
out of sight in all the discussions and parleyings of 
the past two months? But we need not waste time 
over this miserable piece of special pleading. The 
trick that has been played, and the motives of the 
tricksters, are only too plain. 

So far as the motives can be kept distinct, they 
are the unwillingness of the British and French 
Governments to find, or to risk, any money, and the 
determination of the Russian émigrés to use the 
misery of their fellow-countrymen as a weapon against 
the Bolshevik regime. What if pestilence is stalking 
through the land, if children are whining in pain, 
if the common herd are eating rats, or horse-dung, or 
nothing at all? These things are regrettable, it is 
true. But, after all, whose fault is it? The Bol- 
Sheviks got Russia into this trouble; let them get 
her out of it. For those who argue thus we know 
no words more fitting than the King of Brobdingnag’s 
description of Gulliver's people—‘ the most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth.” It is perhaps 





possible, though it must be difficult, for an honest 
man to persuade himself that the Bolsheviks are 
responsible for the famine in Russia. It is not possible 
for an honest man to pretend that the Bolsheviks, 
however much they may do—and they are doing 
their utmost—can save Russia without foreign help, 
and foreign help on a larger scale than private charity 
can give. And, in point of fact, the anti-Bolshevik 
fanatics do not want the Bolsheviks to save Russia ; 
they want them to lose it. They believe that the 
denial of international credits will destroy the Soviet 
Government, therein showing themselves to be foolish 
as well as odious. For all the most reliable evidence 
that comes to hand—from travellers, newspaper corre- 
spondents or relief-workers, whether their political 
sympathies are with or against the Bolsheviks—proves 
that the people are not turning against Moscow. It 
seems far more likely that, if the European Govern- 
ments leave Russia in the lurch, the Soviet authority 
will be enormously strengthened. 

And what of our own folly? In so far as our 
Governments are inspired by anti-Bolshevik prejudices 
they stand condemned equally with their “ White ”’ 
friends for gross inhumanity. But in so far as their 
motive is prudent economy, they are behaving with 
incredible stupidity. For many months past it has been 
pointed out with monotonous regularity, in the Press 
and on the platform, that trade with Russia is vital to 
our welfare as well as to hers, that Russian workers are 
crippled because they want our manufactures, and 
our workers idle because they are not supplying 
those manufactures. Even Ministers and “ experts” 
must believe by this time that there is some connection 
between the state of Russia and the depression at 
home. What we are asked to do is not to dispense 
mere charity, to pour a gift of millions without con- 
ditions into the Russian lap. There is, as Dr. Nansen 
has recently emphasised, not only in Russia, but in 
neighbouring countries, a vast shortage of machinery 
(including even such simple tools as spades) essential 
for the production of food. And there is, both in 
Russia and in those other countries, a far greater 
capacity for production, given the requisite machinery. 
The fate of Russia will depend not only on immediate 
relief, but on coming sowings and harvests. Is it 
prudent economy, or rank foolishness, that keeps 
us from making and exporting the goods that are so 
urgently needed? Is not this plan, which has been 
strongly advocated by the Labour Party, an important 
method of dealing with unemployment—and a method 
which would be a desirable alternative to the “ dole ”’ 
system? We may have to supply these goods on 
credit—in some cases long, but in others short; for 
Russia has resources which can be bartered against 
what we supply. What guarantees do we expect? 
We know that the peasants are clamouring for seed- 
corn and for the implements to cultivate the soil. 
We know that the more that is produced the greater 
will be the demand and the greater the capacity to 
pay for what is supplied. Can we have any better 
guarantee than the knowledge that each of us wants 
—and will continue to want—what the other can 
supply ? If the British Government would make a 
fresh start on these lines, it might begin to recover 
some of the reputation for decency and common sense 
which its representatives threw away at Brussels. 
To accept those shameful recommendations will be 
to commit a crime not only against the Russian people, 
but against both the honour and the material interests 
of the British people. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


R. LLOYD GEORGE appears to be angry with 
M the Labour leaders for their refusal to accept 
his proposal of a mixed Conference to discuss 
with the Government the means of dealing with the 
unemployment problem. He has told them that their 
attitude is “‘ not helpful,” and hopes apparently to persuade 
the public that, if in future mistakes are made, the blame 
will rest upon the Labour leaders who have refused to co- 
operate. For our part, we have no doubt that the Labour 
Party and the Trades Union Congress were right in their 
decision, which was not, as they have pointed out, a refusal 
to co-operate, but a refusal to enter into a mixed Commission 
that might easily have been made an excuse for further 
delay. The attitude which the Labour leaders have taken 
up will certainly not be “ helpful” to Mr. Lloyd George 
and his colleagues if they attempt to continue their policy 
of drift, but it seems plain that, in the interests alike of 
the unemployed and of the community, the most “ helpful ” 
attitude for the Labour organisations to adopt is one of 
strong independent criticism, combined with a willingness 
to co-operate with the Government in any measures that 
really offer a hope of the problem being seriously tackled. 

The Labour attitude has been freely criticised during the 
past week, by some friends as well as by the enemies of 
Labour. But most of the criticism seems to rest on a mis- 
understanding of the position. Hitherto the Government’s 
handling of the question of unemployment has _ been 
disastrous. Not a single curative measure of any importance 
has been devised, much less put into operation ; persistent 
attempts have been made to shuffle off the responsibility 
upon the local authorities, although it is quite obvious 
that they have not the necessary resources, and that this 
method places the heaviest burdens on the weakest backs ; 
and the situation has been allowed so to worsen, that 
curative measures are far more difficult to apply now than 
they would have been only a few months ago. Nor is there 
any convincing evidence that the Government has changed 
its attitude, or is prepared even now for a courageous 
handling of the problem. The only concrete proposals 
brought forward by the Mond Committee and the Ministry 
of Health are still obviously inspired by the same unworkable 
idea of making the local authorities mainly responsible 
for the provision of work. There have been, it is true, 
any number of fine words, and Ministers are perfectly 
at one in emphasising the seriousness of the problem. 
But these fine words butter no parsnips, for all the recent 
Ministerial utterances have been wholly evasive in substance. 
They have been marked not merely by an absence of detail, 
but by a complete failure even to declare the principles 
or the broad lines of the policy which the Government 
proposes to put into effect. 

In these circumstances, entry by Labour into a mixed 
Conference would have been in effect acceptance of a 
muzzling order. The Labour organisations have clearly 
formulated their own proposals, and, until the Government 
either accepts them, or devises others more likely to achieve 
the required results, it is their plain business to maintain 
their independence and freedom to advocate the plans 
in which they believe. They could not do this if they were 
engaged, in a mixed Conference with the Government and 
the other interests concerned, in an attempt to arrive at 
an agreed policy. The indispensable condition of any 
participation by Labour in the Government’s responsibility 
is that the Government should first plainly declare the 
principles and the outline of the plans on which it proposes 
to work, and that these principles and plans shall be of such 
a kind as to make Labour co-operation possible. The 
first duty of Labour is to force the Government to take 
action, and it is likely to do this far more effectively by 
maintaining, for the present, an independent attitude of 


constructive criticism than by retiring into a Conference 
behind closed doors, and so sacrificing its right to appeal 
directly to the public on behalf of its own policy. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Lloyd George has 
attempted to escape from a difficult situation by the offer 
of a mixed Conference. Such offers are, indeed, the Prime 
Minister’s favourite gambit. He is always most willing 
to invite the Opposition to come in and share his respon- 
sibility, when the responsibility is an unpleasant one to 
assume, and, whenever he is faced by a demand which he 
does not want to grant and dares not openly refuse, his 
first thought is always to invite those, who make the demand, 
to settle the matter amicably by private Conference. The 
great advantage of this course, from the Government’s 
point of view, is that it both gains time and silences the 
Opposition. There would be no objection to it, if it resulted 
in effective action, but, unfortunately, the history of past 
Conferences of the type in which Labour has been asked 
to participate is not encouraging to those who want 
something done. 

In 1918, the Labour organisations demanded the inclusion, 
in the Treaty of Peace, of an International Labour Charter, 
guaranteeing to all wage-workers certain minimum con- 
ditions of employment. They were persuaded, instead, to 
accept a scheme of International Conferences under the 
League of Nations, at which the provisions of the Charter 
could be thrashed out by representatives of the Govern- 
ments, the employers and the Trade Unions. The 
Conferences duly met at Washington and Genoa. At 
Genoa, the British Government representatives gave the 
decisive vote against the proposed eight-hours’ day for 
seefarers. At Washington, important Conventions govern- 
ing the eight-hours’ day and other questions were approved, 
and submitted for ratification to the various States. The 
British Government have successfully opposed the ratifica- 
tion in this country of the most important Conventions. 
Mr. Lloyd George disposed, by the offer of a Conference, 
of the Labour demand for an International Charter; when 
the Conference reported in favour of some of the points 
of the proposed Charter, his Government merely refused 
to carry out its recommendations. 

Early in 1919, the miners were threatening strike action 
in support of demands which included the national ownership 
of the mining industry. With some difficulty, Mr. Lloyd 
George persuaded them to accept a Commission, giving them 
to understand, in very plain language, that the Government 
would faithfully accept its verdict. A majority of the 
Commissioners reported in favour of a complete reorganisa- 
tion of the industry on the basis of national ownership, 
but the Government refused to carry out their main 
recommendations, and has done nothing to give effect 
even to those proposals, such as the nationalisation of coal 
royalties, which it clearly and explicitly pledged itself to 
carry out. 

Almost at the moment when the miners were being per- 
suaded to accept the Coal Commission, serious unrest and 
threatened strikes in other industries caused Mr. Lloyd 
George to summon a National Industrial Conference of 
Trade Union and employers’ representatives from all 
industries. He besought this Conference to agree to appoint 
a Joint Committee, to tell the Government what to do in 
order to still the unrest. The Joint Committee was 
appointed, and a series of proposals, including the practically 
universal enforcement of the forty-eight hours’ week and 
the legal minimum wage, as well as important measures 
for dealing with unemployment, were unanimously agreed 
to by both sides of the Committee and ratified by the full 
Joint Conference. The Government, however, on one 
pretext after another, put off for two years the steps necessary 
to carry these proposals into effect, and appears now to 
have dropped them altogether. 

These three instances are enough to show that hitherto 
Mr. Lloyd George has made the invitation to joint con- 
ferences a means, not to action, but to delay and breach of 
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promise. When an agitation or a demand becomes 
menacing, his custom is to gain a period of grace by referring 
it to a Commission—a course which has the additional 
advantage of silencing the demand while the Commission 
is at work. He has even been prepared to give clear 
pledges in advance that he will abide by any decisions 
which the Commission may reach; for, as no one any 
longer expects Mr. Lloyd George to keep his word, a pledge 
more or less can matter little, in the eyes either of the world 
or of heaven. The leaders of Labour were certainly not 
unmindful of the past, when they rejected Mr. Lloyd 
George’s latest invitation. They could hardly forget that 
they had already been at least thrice deluded by the same 
method. They realised that, if they went into conference, 
they would go without any binding assurance at all as to 
the Government’s intentions, and they would be prevented 
from effectively advocating the remedies which they believed 
to be necessary. They refused ; but at the same time they 
did not close the door. They appointed their representatives 
to discuss the whole question fully with the Government, 
and they gave Mr. Lloyd George a plain hint that their 
co-operation would be forthcoming, as soon as they could 
be assured that his intentions were honourable, and that 
the Government had at last made up its mind really to 
face the problem. It is a piece of very foolish malice to 
suggest, as some of the newspapers have suggested, that the 
Labour movement has any thought of making party capital 
out of the unemployed. 

It is impossible not to feel that a part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
annoyance with the Labour leaders arises from his conscious- 
ness that they have placed him in a position, in which he 
can no longer plausibly evade the real issues that need 
to be faced. He and his Government must now plainly 
declare what their policy is, and submit to be judged by 
its adequacy or inadequacy. A Joint Conference would 
have enabled them to shelter behind others, and, while 
denying the resources on which alone an adequate policy 
can be based, to attribute the inadequacy of their actual 
proposals to the employers and, of course, still more to the 
Trade Union leaders, who would be participants in the 
responsibility. 

But the responsibility for dealing with the present situa- 
tion is one which the Government—this Government or its 
successor—must face. For, clearly, no solution will be 
of use, unless it is based upon an effective mobilisation of 
the nation’s financial resources, and these are in the control 
of the Government and its Parliamentary majority, and of 
no one else. Unless the Government in power is prepared 
to spend freely on reproductive operations, there clearly 
can be no solution, and, until we know that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to do this, no form of conference can be 
of real advantage. There is a point of principle which it 
is for the Government to settle, and, until that point is 
settled, there can be no question of getting round a table 
and thrashing out details. What Labour and the public 
want first of all to know is whether the Government is still 
seeking to get through the crisis somehow without con- 
structive plans, spending as little as it can on unproductive 
relief and relief works, in the hope that “ something will 
turn up,” or whether it is at last prepared to spend largely 
and discriminatingly on those productive works, which 
will minister to economic and social restoration. That 
question still remains altogether unanswered, and conse- 
quently it is still the task of the Labour organisations 
to keep up the pressure of criticism, until the Government 
is forced to declare its intentions. There is nothing to 
be said to-day in favour of delay; for each week's 

continuance of the present policy of drift makes the 
situation more difficult to remedy. Labour does not 
refuse its co-operation, but the only condition on which 
co-operation can be of use to the unemployed or to the 
public is the acceptance by the Government of the necessity 
for constructive action on lines which have been indicated 
plainly enough. 





FRANCE AND WASHINGTON 


Paris, October 11th. 


HERE has been a curious little piece of diplomatic 
fencing over the representation of France and 
England at the Washington Conference. All these 

statements and contradictions respecting the presence or 
the absence of the Prime Ministers denote that the Foreign 
Office and the Quai d’Orsay are watching each other’s 
moves carefully. From the beginning, France saw that she 
might, at any rate, during the more ornamental part of the 
proceedings, take the centre of the stage. It was with 
precipitation, and somewhat mysteriously that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s privately hinted intention of staying at home was 
first announced from Paris during the last meeting of the 
Supreme Council. There are, indeed, strong objections in 
the present disturbed political conditions to European 
Premiers leaving their posts. But there was a joyous 
alacrity in catching up the alleged decision of Mr. Lloyd 
George that was significant ; and since that time the British 
Premier has obviously hesitated and has apparently tried to 
leave his final decision in some doubt. It is possible that, if 
France is given the first and loudest welcome at Washington, 
England will endeavour to reserve for herself a later dramatic 
entry on the scene. All this kind of speculation is unworthy. 
The real issues at Washington are indeed grave: peace and 
war again hang in the balance, and the Conference may 
determine on which side shall descend the scale. But there 
are, confusing this immense question, a number of minor 
considerations, and it is these minor considerations which 
seem to attract chief attention in France. 

Regarding the matter purely from the French viewpoint, 
the Washington conference furnishes an opportunity to 
France of playing a role that will, it is hoped, increase her 
prestige. France has no special direct interest in the 
problems of the Pacific, and all the utterances in the French 
journals indicate a certain lukewarmness. It is true that 
France has possessions in Indo-China and is mildly con- 
cerned in extending her commercial relations in the Far 
East. But she has no sense of an immediate peril in these 
parts to her own trade or political influence. It may fairly 
be said that she is here specifically disinterested, and, although 
she pursues operations in China and has engaged in business 
negotiations with Japan, there is nothing that would prevent 
her from being entirely impartial in any diplomatic conflict 
that may arise between America, England and Japan. 
Indirectly, of course, she has the strongest desire for an 
Americo-Japanese understanding, because the preoccupa- 
tion of America in affairs of the Pacific and the possible 
partial collapse of America, as the European nations have 
partially collapsed, would remove all hope of America 
taking a beneficent part in European affairs. It is certainly 
not to the discredit of France that she still possesses a lively 
sense of favours to come from America: all sensible men 
would rejoice were America to realise more clearly her soli- 
darity with Europe. France, then, has good reason honestly 
to assist, in so far as in her lies,in the maintenance of peace ; 
and, as L’ Europe Nouvelle points out, it would be folly indeed 
for her to be too clever by half at Washington and indulge 
in a kind of political blackmail, offering her services only if 
America accords her much needed aid. Such a crude policy 
would only cover France with ridicule, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to observe that important publicists deprecate 
all idea of bargaining at Washington. 

Nevertheless, the vague advantages of occupying a con- 
spicuous place on the Washington stage are not to be 
despised. In consequence of a series of disappointments, 
and what the French journals in their rage against M. 
Clemenceau do not hesitate to call diplomatic defeats, 
France is anxious to rehabilitate herself. The touchiness 
which she displayed in the matter of the official use of 
French at the Conference is symptomatic. France, too, 
has become exceedingly propagandist by habit. Her pro- 
pagandist instincts have found a favourable field in America. 
C 
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Whenever she can make a demonstration in America, she is 
eager to do so; whenever she can organise an American 
demonstration in France, the chance is not lost. There has 
been a succession of Franco-American manifestations : an 
exchange of generals and statesmen and even sportsmen and 
film stars, who deliver the enthusiastic speeches of con- 
vention, and who perform the gestures which have become 
customary—notably that of depositing with ceremony 
flowers and military crosses on the tomb of the Soldat 
Inconnu. Precisely what these things mean in actual effect 
upon the sentiments of the two peoples is debatable. It may 
be that more energy is expended than is justified by results. 
At any rate, it is a fact of some importance, that while 
England is not made the subject of any pleasant publicity in 
France—on the contrary is daily assailed, whether on good 
or bad grounds, does not here matter—America is advertised 
gratuitously on all occasions in France, and France is 
advertised in America on all occasions. This is, of course, 
perfectly legitimate, and it is in no critical spirit that I record, 
simply and objectively, what is abundantly apparent. If 
friendship can really be increased by these methods, so much 
the better. Incidentally, one might in that case express 
regret that England does not turn her generals and states- 
men into advertising agents, and so stem the current of 
anti-English comment. It is also to be regretted that 
newspapers, which for any particular or general reason have 
made it their business to exalt America each morning, 
should imagine that they are therefore obliged to become 
spiteful about England. 

It will from all this be seen that the Washington Con- 
ference may be an admirable medium for publicity, and 
apart from any practical object may serve to increase 
American sympathy and affection for France. That is not 
to be dismissed as a light purpose, were it not that some- 
thing much more important than stunting is on the carpet. 
The spectacular part of the proceedings will not anyhow 
amount to much. But a second French object is showing 
itself—it showed itself even in M. Briand’s non-committal 
speech last Sunday—that of explaining France’s position and 
policy, of putting France’s behaviour in the best light. 
Emphasis will be laid upon France’s wish for good relations 
with Germany. M. Briand has come out of the Ruhr phase 
of his policy into the Wiesbaden phase. Pacifism and 
economic ententes are the order of the day. American 
financiers insist that nothing can be done in Europe, until 
there is real disarmament, reduction of budgets (which are 
never buckled) and a general peace policy. So far as France 
is concerned, the peace policy is now being proclaimed—at 
Geneva, at Saint-Nazaire, and presently at Washington ; 
but it is necessary to show that actual disarmament is not 
yet possible in the uncertain conditions of Europe. Dis- 
armament after the Great War has not even been unilateral 
—Hungary and Turkey are still relatively strong—while as 
to the piling up of arms and the marching of armies in 
Poland and Rumania and in Greece and Serbia there cannot 
be two opinions. In the case of France it is urged that, 
with the best will in the world and with a burning desire to 
disarm, she dare not do so until her security is certain. It 
is superfluous for me to repeat here the French arguments 
respecting the abandonment in the treaty-making of the 
natural frontier of the Rhine and the non-ratification of the 
Tripartite Military Pact. A small section of French opinion 
is afraid that any discussion of land forces at Washington is 
dangerous, but for the most part it is held that America and 
the world at large should be told once more the special 
situation of France. 

Whether there will be a demand that the military guaran- 
tees of America and England shall be renewed is not yet 
clear. There has indeed been much kite-flying, but the 
information from America does not encourage the French 
Government to ask for the revival of the non-ratified pact. 
M. Briand will be guided by circumstances—as usual. Just 
as M. Viviani on his last trip to America refrained from asking 
for the remission of debts (though a scheme had been pre- 


pared just before his departure) and even denounced those 
who suggested cancellation as pro-Germans—so will M. 
Briand, I anticipate, find it better to preserve a discreet 
silence upon the project of taking up again the double 
military treaty. Assuredly America will not now tie her 
hands, and M. Briand will not do more than explain and 
perorate. 

As for the part which France may play in the Asiatic 
settlement, which is the only serious subject before the 
Washington Conference, it cannot be particularly striking, 
though it may be useful. When once it is found impossible 
to link up European affairs with Pacific affairs, France must 
unreservedly offer her good offices. If the Matin thinks that 
caresses for America mean kicks for England, the French 
Government knows better, and will, I am convinced, realise 
that the Washington Conference does not furnish oppor- 
tunities for petty intrigues, based on dislikes and suspicions, 
is not a market for unpleasant combinations and barterings, 
but is concerned with the finding of a solution to a disastrous 
quarrel which, pushed further, will complete the confusion 
of the world. SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 


K.K.K.—THE WHITE TERROR 
OF AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 


T is not necessary to be a “‘ movie fan” to know something 
I about the Ku Klux Klan—the White Terror of the 
Southern States after the American Civil War, with its 
method of the midnight raid in hooded mask and sheeted 
robe. The original knights of the Klan gathered, we are 
told, “‘ at the call of the low shrill whistle and rode into 
immortal fame.” But the founders got frightened of the 
monster they had conjured up. President Grant denounced 
it. His successor, Hayes, proscribed it, and thereafter, 
as a canonical account has it, “ they laid aside their spotless 
robes, and the greatest order of chivalry in all history 
disbanded—for the Ku Klux Klan rode no more.” But, 
as it happens, they are riding again now, or they were 
until a month ago, when a newspaper in New York began 
an exposure so complete that it can have only one result— 
the wiping of this latest and greatest order of chivalry 
finally off the map. 

The new story begins with a citizen of Atlanta, Georgia, 
by name William Joseph Simmons. He is a pure 100 per 
cent. American, 6 ft. 2 in. in height, proud of his crop of 
rich auburn hair. ‘No negro blood in red hair,” he is 
fond of saying. Many years ago Simmons was a Methodist 
“exhorter,” or missioner. Now they call him Colonel. 
At the end of 1915 he proclaimed himself something quite 
other. For fourteen years, he informs us, he had studied, 
laboured, and meditated, and, as the result of this pro- 
longed parturition, he produced the scheme of the resusci- 
tated white brotherhood. In November, 1915, the Colonel, 
with thirty-three intrepid followers, made a midnight 
ascent of Stone Mountain, Georgia, and inaugurated the 
Invisible Empire of the K.K.K., himself being styled the 
Imperial Wizard. The principal aims of the organisation 
were no novelty in the South; to uphold the supremacy 
of the white race, and to preserve its purity from “ the 
foul touch of a lower stock”; to protect the home and 
womanhood; to shine forth in a naughty world as “ the 
soul of chivalry and Virtue’s impenetrable shield ” ! 

The United States was not yet in the European war, 
but already the South was undergoing an important change. 
The position of the negro was not what it had been. His 
labour was in demand; he was moving north; he was 
becoming unmanageable. It was necessary, thought the 
adherents of the Old South, to do something impressive 
and systematic for the purpose of keeping him where he 
belonged. The Ku Klux Klan was obviously the thing. 
It does not appear, however, that the Klan in its new form 
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made any headway until, at the end of the war, the new 
danger of the returned negro soldier was apparent and 
the peculiar state of public feeling provided a wonderful 
breeding ground for fresh panics. Nor, again, did the 
Klan grow until the organisation was taken over by experts 
in business management and salesmanship. The eventual 
boom, indeed, was made possible by the joining of “‘ white 
supremacy *’ with other popular cries. The negro bogey 
fell gradually into a minor place. The Ku Klux Klan 
became the great engine of “ 100 per cent. Americanism ” 
—the hammer of the Jews, the Catholics, and, needless to 
add, of every sort of radical or member of a troublesome 
minority. 

For a while, in States such as Texas and Georgia, the 
movement seemed to be little more than an intensification 
of the mob temper which was to be expected after the work- 
ing up of the American people for a war so remote from 
their “ business and bosoms.” But by the end of 1920 
the outlook was altered. The Klan had spread far beyond 
the borders of the South. Records of its exploits were 
becoming numerous and terrifying. It was harrying 
individuals and raking communities, and it was discovering 
new possibilities of moral censorship. Not only were 
negroes and Jews, Catholics and aliens, to tremble, but the 
Klansmen went after other evildoers. The lash, the tar 
and feathers, were brought out for many kinds of alleged 
offenders against home and country, or the supposed law 
of chivalry. For example, one victim was a doctor accused 
of illegal operations on women; another, Mrs. Beulah 
Johnson, was switched away from a verandah in a Texas 
town while awaiting the decision of her bigamy case—the 
defenders of chivalry being the authors of the first case on 
record of tarring and feathering a white woman. The 
New York World, whose disclosures are a great feat of 
sanative cleansing, lists sixty-four violations of the legal 
rights of individuals, and over twenty tar-and-feather 
parties, by masked mobs wearing the Ku Klux Klan 
regalia. They are on record as sending warnings of the 
boyish bloodcurdling kind to individuals, and posting up 
general warnings for the benefit of communities ; parading 
through towns in their nightmare rig, for the purpose 
of scaring the sheriffs or terrifying the coloured voters on 
the eve of election day, and so forth. They boast that their 
members include many police, and municipal and State 
officials, and members of Congress. Here and there a 
courageous State governor has stood out against them, but 
it was not until the World exposures released the disgusted 
laughter of the whole country that any great number of 
public men had the courage to defy them. 

If the great game of the Invisible Empire was nicely cal- 
culated to impress a public debauched by floods of pro- 
paganda, it is no less manifest that the game could not 
have succeeded but for the completeness of its business 
machine. The Imperial Wizard regularised the Ku Klux 
Klan by having it incorporated as a “standard secret 
fraternal order,” but that was only a small first step. The 
Colonel found a valuable lieutenant. His chief of staff is 
a man named Edward Young Clarke, called the Imperial 
Kleagle. This brilliant officer of the Invisible Empire 
is evidently a super-organiser. He knows exactly what 
to do in a sales campaign. He has “ sold” membership 
of the Klan to at least half-a-million of his fellows, each 
one of them guaranteed to be a “ white, native-born, 
Protestant, Gentile, 100-per-cent. American.” And, ably 
seconded by Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, of the women’s division, 
he has done this by means of a nation-wide organisation, 
carried into all the States of the Republic save three. The 
country is mapped out into recruiting districts which are 
grouped into larger domains. The recruiting officer, or 
sales manager, is called the “ Kleagle”—a word the 
ignorant Briton may suppose to be obtained by a combina- 
tion of Klux and eagle. To him the initiate makes a dona- 


tion of _ ten dollars. Four dollars (a quite pleasant 
commission) the Kleagle keeps ; the remaining six he passes 





to his immediate superior, the King Kleagle, head of the 
State or domain, who, deducting one dollar for his share, 
hands on the balance to the next higher up, a potentate 
rejoicing in the title of Grand Goblin, and he, retaining 
a modest half-dollar as perquisite, sends the remainder, 
four and a half dollars, to the Imperial Wizard in his palace 
in Atlanta, add to this the profit on the white robe, which 
is charged at no less than four times its market value. 
On such terms as these, the enticement of simpletons— 
or, as the Americans call them, “ suckers "—within the 
portals of the Invisible Empire becomes, it will be seen, 
a highly profitable game of salesmanship—obviously much 
more attractive than the sale of ordinary stock, or of 
premium bonds ! 

But, surely, it will be said, the devoted Klansmen get 
more for their money than a nightshirt and hood, with 
the exhilaration of riding at midnight and an occasional 
chance at a tar-and-feather party? They do, indeed ; 
and this is the incredible manner of it. The entire scheme 
of the Ku Klux Klan, we are to understand, is the invention 
of Imperial Wizard Simmons, whose mind and style are 
inimitable. He, “ the stateliest and most stalwart American 
ever evolved,” as one impassioned disciple says, goes 
to the uttermost limit in playing on the credulity of his 
followers. His grotesque edicts issue from “the Aulie of 
His Majesty the Imperial Wizard.” One such is dated 
“the Deadly Day of the Windy Week of the Appalling 
Month of the year of the Klan LII.” His bible is the 
“ Kloran,” which, though a secret scripture to be scrupu- 
lously guarded, may be consulted in the Library of Congress 
at Washington. From this volume we may learn something 
of the ritual of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
initiation and baptism being a peculiarly entrancing piece 
of mumbo-jumbo. The Ku Klux altar is covered with 
the Stars and Stripes. There is laid upon it a naked sword 
or dagger; a Bible open at Romans XII. (the chapter, it 
is good to note, containing the great injunction against the 
taking of vengeance); and a bottle of water. This done, 
“the fiery cross illumines the Klavern.” The Klansmen 
form up, with four “terrors,” or station guards. An 
opening “ Klode” is sung. The Kladd (chaplain) leads in 
prayer: “We invoke Thy blessing upon our Emperor 
the Imperial Wizard.” A fearsome fourfold oath is 
administered to the initiate. He swears unconditional 
obedience to the constitution and laws of the K.K.K., 
which he has not heard or read. He swears to obey the 
mandates, decrees, and rulings of the Imperial Wizard, 
to preserve secrecy even in the face of death ; to “ diligently 
guard and faithfully foster every interest of the K.K.K.” 
As the Grand Goblin of the Realm towers over him, in a 
uniform of white and scarlet, he takes the oath of absolute 
submission to this glorious humbug. He listens to the 
threat of dire punishment should he turn traitor. “ Does 
he know all this ?,”—the’ question is asked, in the presence 
of the white-clad brethren. “ All this he knows,” answers 
the masked. Kladd (in one of the few simple sentences 
to be found in the rubric); “ he has heard, and he must 
heed!” And so it goes—with meetings of the “ Klon- 
klave,” singing of the “ Kloxology,” and reverential 
submission to the{Grand Goblin, the Exalted Cyclops, 
and other rollicking figures in the most preposterous 
hierarchy ever devised by man. The Imperial Wizard, 
by the by, has a scholarship of his own. You must not 
imagine that his cacophonous “ Kl” vocabulary is without 
pedigree. Not at all; it is quite orthodox. Thus, 
“*Klarogo” is the inner guard (of the mysteries); “from 
Caveo, to stop or beware”! His own great label, Imperial 
Wizard, is “from Vita, to know.” And as for the Sim- 
monsian Latin—well, take his great motto, Non Silba 
sed Anthar! 

America is a land of secret societies, from the student 
fraternities that are the plague of every university president 
to the orders of the Elk and the Moose which flourish in 
every commercial town. But the K.K.K. is, of course, 
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unique. No other has its grandiloquent basis, its blood- 
curdling appeal, or, presumably, its wealth. And, on the 
other hand, no other has been subjected to exposure such 
as the New York World and its associated newspapers 
have given of the Knights of the Invisible Empire and 
their incomparable chieftain. The average intelligent 
American, one may suppose, is not a little humiliated 
when he thinks of the half-million 100-per-centers drawn 
into the Imperial Wizard’s net. But, at least, he can share 
in the tempest of mirth in the midst of which, with or without 
specific action from Washington, the brotherhood of the 
sheeted Knights is vanishing from the scene. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 


III.—_ITS HIGH PRIEST AND HIS TEMPLE. 


OSTPONING theory, let us seek the sun and place 
therein our ill folk whom we have hitherto failed 
to cure with our best efforts of surgery and medica- 

ments. In certain common and chronic diseases, notorious 
especially throughout the temperate zones, we achieve 
results unapproachable by any other means. 

The High Priest of Modern Sun-Worship is Dr. A. Rollier, 
and his temple is Leysin, in Switzerland. There are many 
other places now where heliotherapy is practised on his lines. 
Some are in the mountains, as Leysin is, some are on the 
sea. The question of altitude is very interesting and must 
be discussed. But here we may briefly describe Leysin, 
with the explicit premiss that no peculiar virtues inhere in 
this place, that in some respects it must be inferior to many 
other places which might be and are not used for helio- 
therapy, such as California in especial, and that the thera- 
peutic lessons of Leysin are of supreme importance, not at all 
in themselves, but because of the prophylactic lessons they 
teach, for our cities, homes, schools, workshops or mines, 
wherever they may be. 

Leysin is a little place at an altitude of 1,450 metres 
in the Alpes Vaudoises. It is admirably sheltered from the 
north wind, and has long been a resort of consumptives. 
There, for personal reasons, it happened that Dr. Rollier 
began to practise his profession and to attempt the syste- 
matic use of the sun-cure in 1908. That is a long time ago, 
and here am I discussing the subject of heliotherapy as if 
it werea newdiscovery. If work like this had been done in 
the United States, it would be a household word, millionaire 
philanthropists would have endowed it galore, and it would 
have been copied everywhere. Dut it was done by a quiet 
man in a small country, and though visitors from afar have 
been to see his work and its lovely results, the Prometheus- 
Zésculapius of Leysin is still almost unknown, even in the 
professional circles that are concerned with tuberculosis. 
After many years, the International Congress Against 
Tuberculosis met again in London during the present 
autumn. Nothing connected with heliotherapy was on 
the programme. In 1918 Rollier came to the great Inter- 
national Medical Congress in London and read a paper, 
showing lantern slides and some kinema-films. There were 
about twenty doctors present and none of them, he thinks, 
were English. What astonishes me is that no American has 
found out this open secret and made fame and fortune for 
himself, years ago, in California. It is true that Rollier’s 
books are not to be had in English, and that the first was 
published in the year of the war; but to-day, in many parts 
of the world, tuberculosis is a more formidable problem than 
ever before, and no excuse remains for the neglect of the 
proven natural remedy and preventive. This is notably so 
in France, where the Rockefeller Institute and the American 
Red Cross have been doing anti-tuberculous work since the 
war. Perhaps the interest of the United States will be 
aroused with the publication of the earliest results of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, the world-famous Nobel Prizeman of the 
Rockefeller Institute, who is, I understand, about to devote 
himself to the study of the action of light on living beings. 


Apart from theory, however, all we need to know is to be 
found in Rollier’s works, to which the reference is given 
below.* 

At the present time Rollier’s patients number nearly a 
thousand, disposed in more than thirty cliniques, which are 
built with balconies facing the sun. Two of these cliniques 
are maintained by the Swiss Government for the treatment 
of its soldiers. There are cliniques for poor patients also. 

The patients are, of course, breathing pure air, receiving 
fresh food, free from chance of further infection, and 
provided with the apparatus of orthopedic surgery in general. 
Also they enjoy whatever advantages follow from living at a 
high altitude. We have to ask, What are the essential factors 
of their cure? The answer, I believe, is that, whilst other 
factors aid, and none should be neglected, the sunlight is the 
therapeutic agent. To breathe pure air, instead of city air 
contaminated with the products of the combustion of coal, 
is doubtless an advantage. To be away from massive and 
repeated infection is an advantage: perhaps that is the 
chief boon of open-air treatment as such. The diet is 
remarkably unremarkable. Dr. Rollier regards the sun as 
the best stimulant. He discards meat, except very rarely, 
and absolutely excludes alcohol in all stages of all cases. He 
told me that it was much easier to feed his poor patients 
properly ; those who paid suspected him of trying to make 
money out of them when he fed them as simply as he desires. 
Cereals and milk and its products and vegetables and fruit 
are relied on. Cod liver oil is not used. This was discon- 
certing to me until I remembered what an abundance of 
Vitamin A. the patients must receive in the fresh vegetable 
leaves which they consume so freely. Overfeeding, hitherto 
a cardinal principle in the therapeutics of tuberculosis, 
Rollier detests and scrupulously avoids. The clinical 
evidence is clear that, when the sunlight fails, as it not 
infrequently does at Leysin, the patients are injured, and 
that they prosper when it returns. The natural process of 
excretion of rubbish—such as a morsel of dead bone—may 
be observed to cease in obscure weather, and be resumed 
when the process of insolation is again permitted by the 
atmospheric conditions. 

Now the physicists tell us that the violet and ultra-violet 
rays of light are those which exert chemical action, both 
upon photographic salts and upon living things. These 
rays it is which cause the amusingly extreme pigmentation 
of Rollier’s patients, and his general view is that patients 
who do not pigment well do not recover well. We know, 
further, that these actinic rays, and the actinic power of light 
accordingly, tend to diminish more rapidly than the rest of 
sunlight as it descends to the earth. In his work on “ The 
Sun,” the American astronomer, Abbot, shows experiment- 
ally that the light at, say, the height of Leysin, is much more 
abundant in these precious rays than at sea-level. This is 
of immense practical importance presumably. Are we to 
say that, for such results in cure and prevention as Leysin 
achieves, we must necessarily go some five thousand feet or 
so up into the sky? If so, whilst this work remains of 
immense scientific interest, and whilst we must everywhere 
possible provide such places as Leysin, the general prospects 
for mankind are much diminished, and especially my own 
interest, in the application of modern sun-worship to every- 
day urban hygiene, receives a serious check. But, first, let 
it be averred that every argument for the special value of 
the violet and ultra-violet rays is an argument against 
those particles of coal-smoke which selectively absorb those 
very rays. The glorious red sunsets of smoky London, 

which delighted Rodin, owe their colour to the fact that the 
abominable dirt of the atmosphere retains the most precious 
elements of the light—especially, of course, when the rays, 





* La Cure de Soleil, 1914, 20 francs; L’ Ecole au Soleil, 1915, 1.50 
francs; Le Pansement Solaire, Héliothérapie de certaines affections 
chirurgicales et des blessures de guerre, 1916, 1.50 francs ; obtainable 
from Payot and Co., Lausanne; and Comment lutter contre la tuber- 
culose? 1919, a small, but very valuable, brochure obtainable from 
J. A. Sauvain, Librairie des Frénes, Leysin. 
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at sunset, are falling obliquely and therefore have more dirt 
to penetrate—and allow the red rays, which are longer, 
but less valuable—according to most authorities—to pass 
through. 

Fortunately, we have English evidence which proves that 
the “ climate of altitude ”’ is not essential for the sun-cure ; 
or, in other words, if our belief as to the primary value of 
the actinic rays be correct, that enough of such rays may 
reach us, even at sea-level, if the atmosphere be unpolluted 
by smoke. This evidence is to be found in the records of 
the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hospital and College, 
Alton, Hants. The student may be referred to its publi- 
cations and also to a recent paper* by Sir Henry Gauvain, 
M.D., its Medical Superintendent. Admirable results are 
also obtained at Berck, in France, at the sea-level. Not for 
a moment do I presume to decide whether the low or the 
high altitude is preferable. The all-important fact is that, 
at any level at which we human beings live, enough of the 
sanative and therapeutic part of sunlight may reach us for 
the cure of disease and the preservation of health. In this 
study of the subject, I am concerned to suggest not that 
Leysin has any unique properties but that what is done 
there may be, indeed is, being done at sea-level, and is of 
immediate relevance to the possibilities of, say, Cornwall 
and California. 

The patient is cured by the action of light on the skin. 
After a day at Leysin, one gains an entirely new respect for 
the skin. Generally speaking, Rollier exposes the new 
patient’s feet for five minutes the first day, for ten the second 
day and so on; the legs for five minutes the second day, ten 
the third and so on; until after about a fortnight the entire 
body is exposed for from three to six hours daily. He 
cannot expect the skin to respond until it has had a chance. 
This admirable organ, the natural clothing of the body, 
which grows continuously throughout life, which has at 
least four absolutely distinct sets of sensory nerves distri- 
buted to it, which is essential in the regulation of the 
temperature, which is waterproof from without inwards, 
but allows the excretory sweat to escape freely, which, when 
unbroken, is microbe-proof, and which can readily absorb 
sunlight—this most beautiful, versatile and wonderful organ 
is, for the most part, smothered, blanched and blinded in 
clothes, and can only gradually be restored to the air and light 
which are its natural surroundings. Then, and only then, 
we learn what it is capable of. 

Properly aired and lighted, the skin becomes a velvety, 
supple, copper-coloured tissue, absolutely immune from any- 
thing of the nature of pimples or acne, and its little hairs 
usually show considerable development. When the visitor 
touches such a skin, in the cool air, he is surprised to find it 
quite warm. The sun was not shining when I did so first, 
and the patient was, of course, perfectly nude except for a 
loin-cloth. Evidently plenty of heat was somehow being 
produced in that little body, with so large a surface to cool 
by, relatively to its mass. This would seem to be a puzzle, 
for these patients have, in many instances, never moved a 
muscle—practically speaking—for months; they have not 
even had their muscles innervated by the faradic current ; 
they have not been massaged. But always the muscles are 

firm and well-developed under the warm skin. “The sun is 
the best masseur,” said Dr. Rollier to me; and one realises 
that the stimulant light, playing upon the nude skin in the 
cool air, induces and maintains that condition of tone in the 
muscles which, indeed, moves no joints but is yet a form of 
muscular activity, essential for the production of bodily 
heat and for the proper posture of the bodily parts. Hence 
we understand how plaster-of-paris apparatus is here as 
utterly unknown as the knife. The tone of the muscles, 
thanks to the nude skin and the reflex response to the light, 
is enough to keep the recovering young spine, for instance, 
im proper position and to form what Rollier calls the “* Corset 
Musculaire.” One sees very little fat on any of the patients. 











* The Lancet, 1921, I, 1065 ;—** The Non-Operative Treatment 
of Surgical Tuberculosis.” 








Their condition is more like that of the trained athlete, and 
one’s ideas as to the importance of fat in tuberculosis go by 
the board. 

The Greeks believed in stripping the skin, and when we 
speak of gymnastics we refer to that practice. The idea 
that a nude person, with pigmented and properly functioning 
skin, is not clothed, soon leaves one at Leysin. Also con- 
ventional ideas of modesty receive their death-blow. On this 
point Dr. Rollier writes very interestingly in his “ Ecole au 
Soleil,” where he has to consider the effect of denudation 
upon the ideas and conduct of his children, and of their 
parents, and I wish particularly to direct the attention of 
American readers to this matter. The ideas of decency 
which, both in the United States and Canada, require that a 
girl, when bathing, shall wear stockings “ of full length ”"— 
lest her knees be visible—and which compel a visitor to don 
a local suit, cumbrous for swimming, because his own 
“university costume,” brought from home, is insufficiently 
proper—require re-examination in the light of many sciences, 
abstract and concrete, from ethics to heliotherapy. Our 
present attitude to the skin is a stupid and dangerous insult 
to the light of day and to the human body, and, like 
other blasphemies against “* Cosmos sive Deus,” as Spinoza 
would have said, is duly visited upon us. 

The exposure to light greatly increases the circulation 
through the now well-nourished skin. It causes pigmenta- 
tion, the result of which is to effect the still more complete 
absorption of the ultra-violet rays. In any case these rays 
are very quickly stopped by the skin, as by coal-smoke in the 
air, whilst the red rays pass on. Dr. Rollier suggests that 
the ultra-violet rays may be transformed by the pigment 
into red rays, of greater penetration, and quotes evidence to 
show that red rays are antiseptic. The curative action of the 
light, even at some depth, might thus be accounted for. 
For myself, I think no explanation yet afforded to be 
adequate. Processes vastly more subtle than the killing of 
bacilli by radiations are at work, as we see by the value of 
the light, generally applied to the skin, upon deep-seated 
local infections, and by the curative results of heliotherapy 
in many affections which no one believes to be of microbic 
origin. 

Also the skin, or rather, the blood abundantly moving 
through the superficial capillaries, absorbs much of the light 
and retains it. The physics and the physiology of this 
matter are still obscure, but the evidence we possess is to 
the effect that the radiant energy must count as part of the 
energy of the body. There is so much less need to burn up 
fats or carbohydrates in order to keep the blood warm, if 
heat is directly passing into it by the skin. Thus the light 
is a skin food, in one sense of that term, and saves the 
digestive mechanism—so that the very moderate dietary of 
Leysin can be understood. These patients, perhaps in 
considerable degree, are living directly on light, as green 
plants do, and are not in so much need of feeding upon the 
food which green plants have thus made. 

And, however it be, the patient loses first his pain and then 
his fever—a few days and both are done, and thereafter he 
proceeds to recover. If he arrived with pus in some cavity, 
it may be withdrawn by puncture, but all “ surgery” is 
ended. “ Surgical tuberculosis ” is a term which should be 
regarded as belonging to and ending with the nineteenth 
century. The knife in these cases is a barbaric and danger- 
ous anachronism. Leysin and other places where helio- 
therapy is practised constitute the utter condemnation of all 
places, throughout the world, where surgeons operate for 
tuberculous glands in the neck or “ white swellings,” or any 

other form of tuberculosis. Their very best results, rarely 
enough attained, are destructive, mutilative, crippling, 
hideous, compared with the everyday miracles of helio- 
therapy. 

What, then, ought we to do about it, or, in Dr. Rollier’s 
phrase, “ Comment lutter contre la tuberculose ?” 


(To be concluded.) LENs. 
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Correspondence 
EXPORT CREDITS 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article “‘ Stop Foreign Investments” in the 
current issue you have a sentence reading : “ There is everything 
to be said for export credits.” As the effect on British industry 
of export credits and of foreign investments is much the same, 
I fail to see why the one is commended and the other condemned. 
As both actions give the recipient nation greater purchasing 
power for British goods, either easing the sale of exchange in 
favour of the other (debtor) nation or being actually balanced 
by purchases of our goods to the same value, they must be bene- 
ficial to our stagnant industries. By all means let us encourage 
development work here, but it would be folly to stop foreign 
investments, untilitcan be assured that all capital here is usefully 
employed at home.—Yours, etc., a ae we 

[‘“‘ Export credits’ and “ foreign investments” may be, but 
are not necessarily, the same thing. The foreign investments 
to which we were mainly referring in the article were cheap 
purchases of foreign goods or foreign factories—which are ob- 
viously undesirable. ‘* Export credits’ would be almost equally 
undesirable, if they were devoted to the export of ordinary 
consumable commodities. We think it is clearly understood, 
however, that they must be devoted to the export of machinery 
and other “ reproductive”’ commodities, which will help to 
re-establish the economic life of the countries concerned.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


SHIPPING IN THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Very heartily I reciprocate what Mr. J. A. Salter says 
in your last issue ; I have never differed from him without great 
regret or without endeavouring to make sure that ground for 
difference existed. Nevertheless, it is impossible for me justly 
to amend what I have said. Nor is it possible for me to bow 
to the verdict of the reviewers, some of whom were obviously 
very much at sea. Few men, even at the Ministry, knew well the 
history of all that occurred, or were in a position to form weighty 
or unprejudiced judgment. 

On one of the important points raised I must beg leave to 
add a few words. When I showed the Government in February, 
1917, that, inter alia, only one-half our shipping had yet been 
requisitioned, the “* very formidable case ”’ (to quote one Minister) 
which I presented carried the day. One in a position to know 
described the matter as a “ bombshell.’”’ Another Minister said, 
“You must alter that,” and, as I have said, it was promptly 
altered. Another Minister termed an alternative proposal 
“‘ perfectly grotesque.”” Now Mr. Salter, as historian, says that 
I “ exaggerate” the matter. I can produce full documentary 
evidence to prove that the expressions in my letter to you of 
September 17th minimised the importance and degree of the 
change made. 

I hope nothing that I have said here will be taken as detracting 
from the sincere tribute which, out of gratitude and admiration 
for his work and talents, I paid Mr. Salter in my Triumph of 
Nationalisation. 

Sir William Beveridge indicates that a competent hand has 
been invited to write the full story of British shipping in the 
war; I hope the historian will have every possible assistance in 
a very difficult task.—Yours, etc., 


October 12th. Leo Cu10zza Money. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FRUIT GROWING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—May I add a few notes in supplement to Mr. A. Emil 
Davies’ remarks on orange growing in South Africa in your 
issue of August 13th? His advice to would-be settlers to come 
out and prospect for themselves, before investing their money 
in land they have not seen, cannot be too highly recommended. 

There is no doubt that oranges will grow in certain parts of 
the country, as is evidenced by the fact that, for this season 
alone, up to the end of July, 147,271 boxes of citrus fruits were 
shipped from South African ports. The larger part of these 
shipments were oranges, and the rest consisted of grape fruit 
and naartjes (a kind of tangerine). This, indeed, does not 
indicate the extent of the industry as already established, since 
the increase in production has this year far outstripped the 
carrying abilities of the shipping companies. As a result, very 





large quantities of fruit have arrived at the docks only to find 
all available shipping space engaged. The fruit has either 
rotted on the docks or been forced on to an overloaded local 
market. 

For fruit from South Africa to arrive in good condition on 
the London market it must be shipped in cold storage. The 
space on the liners provided with cold storage is strictly limited 
at present. (Such space is useless on the return journey, and 
it is expensive to instal and to maintain.) Next year the pro- 
duction of citrus fruits out here will probably be considerably 
greater than this year, and for the next four or five years will 
continue to increase as the recently planted orchards come 
into bearing. 

There are, on the other hand, two encouraging features. In 
the first place, Sir Thomas Smartt, Minister of Agriculture, who 
has just returned from England, told a Citrus Growers’ Con- 
ference at Johannesburg last week that he and General Smuts 
had discussed the matter with the Union Castle Steamship Co. 
in London, and that they had decided to fit one of their large 
mail steamers with a ventilated hold. This, at least, is a good 
beginning, but more remains to be done before the demands of the 
industry are satisfied. The second encouraging feature is that 
the industry is organising itself on the lines of the successful 
Californian Fruit Growers’ Exchange. At the Conference 
mentioned above it was decided to form co-operative societies 
of the citrus growers, which should be federated to a central body 
known as the Citrus Exchange of South Africa. This should 
ensure growers against complete loss through being unable to 
procure shipping space, and should help them to establish a regular 
market. Already the industry is largely regulated by orders 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. Boxes must be regu- 
lation shape, the fruit must be graded in size, and each con- 
signment is inspected at the docks by a Government official. 

Citrus growing, however, is by no means the only profitable 
agricultural industry in South Africa. At present farms are 
being sold cheaply, and the finest stock can be picked up on the 
markets at about half the prices ruling last year. There are 
several large irrigation schemes either completed or nearing 
completion, and in most cases land can be bought on easy terms. 
In the case of irrigation schemes a settler is not liable to have his 
crops and stock entirely wiped out in a year through one of 
South Africa’s periodical droughts. In fact, a drought means 
higher prices for his fodder crops, such as lucerne, which under 
irrigation produces six or seven cuttings a year, averaging over 
one ton per acre per cutting.—Yours, etc., 

Britstown, C.P., South Africa. 

September 19th. 

P.S.—Since writing this I note that Mr. H. E. V. Pickstone, 
one of the leading growers of citrus fruits, states that the 
industry has lost over £100,000 this year through lack of shipping 
accommodation. 


J. F. O. Kine. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF IRISH NAMES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your next issue will you kindly tell us what is the 
correct pronunciation of De Valera? I have failed yet to discover, 
and every week have hoped to see your pronouncement, as also 
in the case of ** Dail Eireann.’”’—Yours, etc., 

Bathampton. 

October 11th. 

[We cannot pretend to any accurate phonetic knowledge 
of the Gaelic language ; we can only try to describe how Irishmen 
usually pronounce these words. De Valera, of course, is not an 
Irish name, and the “correct” pronunciation is presumably 
the Spanish pronunciation, but Irish Republicans call their 
President “ Devaleera ’—as if it were one word, with the accent 
on the third syllable. “ Dail Eireann” is more difficult. The 
first word is pronounced “ Dahl,” slightly softened in the 
direction of “doll.” For the second the Biblical name Aaron 
is a sufficiently close approximation for practical purposes— 
especially as most Irishmen know no more of Gaelic than we do. 
—Eb. N.S.] 


Epiru M. Morr. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—It is an embarrassing task to be obliged to justify oneself 
for having blown one’s own trumpet, and in this case my embarrass- 
ment is greater because your correspondent, who impugned my 
claim to consider myself a Sherlock Holmes scholar, is so evidently 
himself a man of deep and exact research in that department. I 
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/ must thank him, however, for the extraordinary, almost culpable, 


moderation of his reproof, while adding that it has pained me 
profoundly to think that one who spoke in terms so intensely 
gratifying of my other work should have believed me capable 
even of the more venial errors which he attributed to me. Sir 
Conan Doyle in dramatising the events of April, 1888, known 
to the public as “The Adventure of the Speckled Band,” is 
responsible for the spelling of “‘ Roylott” as Rylott, and of 
** Stoner” as Stonor, and for changing “Stoke Moran Manor 
House ”’ into Stoke Place, hoping doubtless by adopting these 
somewhat thin disguises to shelter the privacy of the present 
owners. That one who dared to range himself, as I did, among 
Sherlock Holmes scholars should have referred to Miss “‘ Helen ” 
Stoner (to give her full and correct name) as “ Enid,” would have 
been, as your correspondent says (I think all too mildly), “un- 
pardonable.” But here again I was following, and as a dramatic 
critic I was bound to do so, the dramatist himself. It would 
have only confused my readers, had I in my article con- 
stantly referred to the heroine as “ Helen” when on the stage 
she was addressed as “ Enid.” 

I must, however, plead guilty to one blunder which, although 
your correspondent is extremely kind about it, is sufficiently 
grave to wake misgivings in me that I may have laid too confident 
a stress upon my own learning. I refer, of course, to my state- 
ment that the home of the Roylotts is in Sussex. It was the 
change of the name to “* Stoke Place ” that misled me, far as I was 
at the time of writing from my books of reference; for “* Place” 
is, of course, the common Sussex name for gentlemen’s country 
seats. How it could have escaped my memory that it was from 
Waterloo Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson departed on their 
beneficent if dangerous errand, and that they drove through 
“lovely Surrey lanes” for four or five miles, is one of those 
strange lapses which psycho-analysis may some day convinc- 
ingly explain ; but for the present it must inevitably, at least by 
the blunderer himself, be regarded as such an incident in the career 
of a scholar as might have shortened the life of a Casaubon or 
(possibly) have driven a Porson to sobriety. However, 

Ponamus nimios gemitus ; flagrantior squo 
Non debet dolor esse viri, nec vulnere major. 


Your other correspondent raises, apparently, a point of some 
difficulty. Every schoolboy knows that the chronology of our 
records is one of the most complicated branches of the subject. 
We can fix, as Mr. Sidgwick demonstrates, thanks to the date on 
Dr. Mortimer’s stick, 1884, the date of The Hound of the Basker- 
villes episode as September, 1889, and we know that Dr. Watson 
became engaged to Miss Morstan in September, 1888, and that 
they were married “‘a few months afterwards.” Dr. Watson 
could not, therefore, have been living as a bachelor at Baker 
Street in the autumn of 1889. There is, however, here no mystery 
over which it would be advisable to draw a veil. One of the 
guiding principles of researchers must ever be that with regard 
to Dr. Watson they can be certain that “‘ whatever record leap to 
light he never will be shamed.” He was certainly staying at 
Baker Street when Dr. Mortimer called, and there is no mention 
of his having communicated with Mrs. Watson before under- 

ing his perilous mission in Devonshire. But the fact that he 
has always the air of being a single man when away from his 
wife is, I think, merely another indication of that lady's beauti- 
fully self-effacing nature to which I am proud of having drawn 
attention.—Yours, etc., DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


THE TRUE LOVERS’ KNOT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The “ Affable Hawk,” in his etymological comments 
on Mr. Belloc’s article upon mysterious nautical,terms, suggested 
that the phrase “true lovers’ knot ” is derived “from an analogy 
more poetic than accurate.” As a matter of fact “ a true lovers’ 
knot” is a purely ornamental knot which comes undone when 
a strain is put upon it, so the origin of the name is probably 
less poetical than cynical.—Yours, etc., we Vem 


THE SONS OF COLUMELLA? 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—Just after reading your review of Agricola, with its 
references to the obscure Latin author, Columella, I came upon 
his name again in an unexpected place. In the nineteenth 
chapter of Sense and Sensibility, Mrs. Dashwood, a middle-aged 
lady with no other claims to erudition, discussing with Edward 
Ferrars his want of occupation, remarks, “. .. your sons will 
be brought up to as many pursuits, employments, professions 
and es as Columella’s.” Several points of interest arise. 
How came Jane Austen to know about Columella, and to suppose 
that an ord man | +r would be familiar with his name ? 
I am info 'y & competent authority that Columella’s 








writings contain no reference to the upbringing of his sons. 
Are the sons of Columella mentioned in any English classic, 
such as The Anatomy of Melancholy, which Mrs. Dashwood 
would have read? Finally, does the possessive case of Columella 
refer to his sons at all or only to his professions, trades, etc. ? 

Possibly, some devout Austenian amongst your readers can 
throw light on these problems.—Yours, etc. 

Epwakp R. Pease. 


Miscellany 


PEACE IN OUR TIME, O LORD“ 
6 be: English (it is one of their most engaging 


features) dearly love an amateur. Bitterly 

resenting all imputations of professionalism, 
they perpetually side with the Gentlemen against 
the Players, a conceivable explanation of their frequent 
disappointment at the sporting intelligence. History, 
which in less enlightened communities is frequently 
the work of historians, has become in England a 
recreation for retired statesmen. The German, with brutal 
directness, may leave philosophy to philosophers, but it is 
known to Englishmen as a dignified pastime for ex-Ministers. 
Town-planning, for which American universities train 
laborious experts, lies in Great Britain (it is the secret of 
her urban charm) at the mercy of any “ Indignant Ratepayer ” 
or “ Father of Ten” who chooses to employ his leisure in the 
composition of letters to the Press, stating with sufficient 
emphasis the case for a Processional Way punctuated with 
pylons and culminating in an efflorescence of serio-comic 
sculpture. And a public ear that is uniformly deaf to the 
trained utterance of professional writers will always thrill 
responsive to the voice of a poet-postman. 

Everybody in England loves a part-timer. Indeed, there 
is a certain security in the feeling that the other part of his 
time may be quite intelligently employed. It is the essence 
of success, in a country which has applauded the politics of 
Mr. Balfour and the mathematics of Lord Haldane, to appear 
(even if one cannot always be) an amateur. And the 
oddity of the national output, whether of legislation or of 
literature, is demonstrably due to the fact that it is mainly 
a by-product. Almost all the people who do anything in 
England have got something better to do. The tragedy 
is that they so rarely do it. 

In such a country it is not surprising that the administra- 
tive problem presented by the war was immediately met 
by a search for public servants outside the ranks of regular 
administrators. That the nation’s affairs should be directed 
at an awkward moment by the persons accustomed to direct 
them appeared, naturally enough, a solution of repellent 
banality, and the public service was promptly recruited by 
a series of the wildest and most delightful experiments. In 
the first stage, an air of pleasing novelty was breathed into 
administrative life by the hurried transfer of military persons 
to all posts of civil importance. There was a hasty revival 
of the Cromwellian doctrine, that a colonel is good enough 
for anything, and for a time this expedient sufficed to 
maintain that air of confusion which was requisite to bring, 
as they said, the war home. But as the colonels became 
habituated to their new surroundings, the tone of the 
service began to sink towards a dead level of efficiency, and 
it became necessary to introduce new blood. This, by a 
magnificent stroke, was detected in the City; and since 
about that time it had become necessary for the State to 
protect itself against the operations of business men, the 
requirements of comedy were plainly to be met by enlisting 
its protectors from the ranks of its enemies. The experi- 
ment was attended with the wildest success. The com- 
mercial community was rapidly transferred to those Depart- 
ments which had been erected for its supervision, and 


* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by H. W. V. 
Temperley. Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. Vols. IV 
and V. 42s. each. 
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collectivism was practised on an unprecedented scale by a 
large body of convinced individualists. The experiment of 
government by business men was carried still further, and 
names of commercial eminence began to appear in the 
starry elevation of the Cabinet, whilst the people of England 
sat back to enjoy the slow pantomime procession of the 
Supermen. 

Like most scientific experiments, it was noisy but incon- 
clusive; and towards the end of the war it became necessary 
to provide the country with a new diversion. With a 
brilliant change of cast the comedians were varied, and the 
curtain rang up on the new experiment of government by 
Judges. Practitioners, deservedly eminent in their pro- 
fession and arrived in due course at the finality of the 
Bench, found themselves set to the oddest and most un- 
accustomed tasks of administration, which they discharged 
with admirable patience and concluded with obvious relief. 
Of this experiment there can be no explanation beyond a 
frivolous desire on the part of the executive to see the judi- 
cature with their wigs off. 

By this time the conductors of the war were threatened 
with an outbreak of peace, and it almost seemed as though 
by their previous experiments they had exhausted the 
possibilities of administrative charade. They had dressed 
colonels up as civil servants; they had disguised railway 
managers as statesmen; they had even (proh pudor /) 
stripped judges of their ermine. There seemed little 
material left in the country for another tableau vivant, and 
in default the conduct of our foreign affairs across the 
green table at Paris and Versailles was in grave danger of 
remaining in the hands of those official persons who had been 
expensively trained to conduct them. But by one of those 
strokes of inspiration, which distinguish the revue-producer 
from the mere statesman one last experiment was devised. 
An Associated Power, it seemed, had entrusted its govern- 
ment to a person of academic distinction. President Wilson 
should be confronted by the embattled dons of England. 

The farce was produced on the largest and most magni- 
ficent scale. Scholars were recruited with an ardour 
which recalled the earlier operations of the police under the 
Military Service Acts. Hastily equipped for a life of gay 
diplomacy in jacket suits supplied at the public expense 
for Paris wear, they were set to the composition of brief but 
informing brochures on countries which they had never 
visited. Fellows and Tutors followed Masters and Wardens 
overseas with something of the tragic, hurrying eagerness of 
the Children’s Crusade; and once in Paris, they discharged 
their ridiculous duties with that solemnity which has never 
failed the older universities in a false position. England 
had need of them, and they took their place in the Hot«l 
Majestic as the best and most magnificent of the British 
amateurs. 

Their service was well rewarded, as it deserved to be. 
Names once familiar on the slender backs of annotated 
texts (for schools) or on the broader labels of lexicons and 
atlases (for advanced students) began to creep into the 
mixed company of the Honours Lists. And on the night of 
Miss Zuleika Dobson’s next visit to Oxford, when the Duke 
of Dorset puts on his Garter robes in his rooms in Broad 
Street and everyone else will appear wearing their full 
official distinctions, the polished tables of Senior Common 
Rooms will gleam with the reflected radiance of British and 
Allied decorations. The Most Excellent Order will pre- 
dominate. But there will be also the Legion of Honour and 
the Crown of Belgium; nor will the White Eagle and St. 
Vladimir (with swords) be unrepresented. 

The record of the Peace Conference is being written 
under our eyes and a trifle hurriedly by an eager rush of 
autobiographers. Even a distinguished member of the 
academic contingent so far succumbed to the confessional 
atmosphere bequeathed by Rousseau to the capital of the 
Third Republic as to publish, with a happy disregard of the 
Official Secrets Act and behind the impenetrable screen 
of economics, his intimate recollections of M. Clemenceau’s 


gloves and the hasty mutterings of experts in the corners of 
committee-rooms. But the story, as is only proper, has been 
recorded in a more seemly and academic form. A sympo- 
sium of historians has been gathered under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Affairs, an impressive and 
somewhat exclusive body which seems a trifle inclined to 
keep all Europe for the private province of the Lords 
Robert Cecil and Eustace Percy and is a little apt to re- 
adjust the world when it is not looking in the irritating, 
furtive manner once adopted by Mr. Curtis and his masked 
knights of the Round Table for the secret federation of the 
British Empire. A plan of collaboration was adopted under 
the editorship of a Cambridge historian which suggests that 
the busy spirit of the late Lord Acton still walks King’s 
Parade, and publication was commenced of an impressive 
work which is a little irritating to contemporaries, by 
reason of its measured enumeration of something that we 
all thought we knew before. But its aim is really to shoot 
far over our base contemporary heads into the blue haze of the 
future. Its design is to capture for posterity the elusive 
spirit of the Hotel Majestic, “the fleeting and now fast 
vanishing atmosphere in which the Conference lived and 
moved.” But beyond the coy confession that “ the British 
and American specialists were constantly dining with one 
another in their respective hotels,” one gets surprisingly few 
aids to the reconstruction of the atmosphere of Paris in 
1919. Posterity may be assisted in its researches by the 
painstaking statement of how the world looked at the end 
of the war. But it is to be feared that the historians of the 
future, in their light-minded way, will want to be told con- 
siderably more of how the men looked who ended it and 
what really passed between them in private conference 
than it is consistent with the austere principles of the late 
Lord Acton to tell us in these solemn volumes. The prin- 
ciples upon which the treaties were based are clearly stated. 
But the statement is all pitched a little in the tone of those 
anemic and logical memoranda which are produced by 
official subordinates in order to embody the unanswerable 
reasons for the hasty and illogical decisions which their 
chiefs have already taken; and one wenders whether 
posterity will not ask for a little more news of Mr. Lloyd 
George and a little less exposition of the principles of 
international jurisprudence. One cannot imagine that a 
work compiled on similar lines in the year 1821 would be of 
great assistance to historians of the Peace of Vienna. What 
one wants from contemporaries is not their opinions or 
even their history but their Choses Vues; and that is 
precisely what these distinguished persons do not give us. 
They have made a gallant attempt at an impossible task, 

because one cannot write the history of 1919 in 1921. These 
gentlemen confide to us in the two large volumes which 

form the new instalment of their collective work the bare 

facts of the collapse and retribution of Austria-Hungary and 

Bulgaria. They go so far as to admit that the Austrian 

reparation settlement was “affected injuriously by a too 

close imitation of the German model.” They even make a 

coy confession that the future of German Austria may well 

be within the German Republic. But there is little in their 

solemn exposition which explains the true tone of European 

opinion at the present moment. They are living still in 

the rarefied atmosphere of the Hotel Majestic and the 

great days of 1919. Criticism can hardly be their object, 

since otherwise the editor would have been incapable of 

the solemn irony of heading a chapter, “‘ Economic Recon- 

struction in the Treaties.”” But they have set out merely 

to record the official view and the official facts. Their 

decision, since they are witnesses of real value, may be re- 
gretted, and one trusts that before their memories are 

overlaid with the facetia of post-war common-rooms they 

will write down (for the wicked enjoyment of contempor- 

aries and the instruction of posterity) what they really 
saw and did in the Great Peace. It will be easier to write, 


and it will certainly be easier to read. 
Pamir GUEDALLA. 
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ON SINGERS AND NEWSPAPERS 
W E have had in London recently that excellent 


example of the diva, Madame Tetrazzini, who, 
I believe, sang at the Albert Hall, but whom, 

I frankly confess it, I did not go to hear, having heard her 

in opera at Covent Garden without being moved out of 

my habitual apathy towards the grand prima donna. 

Madame Tetrazzini had a voice of astonishing flexibility, 

but of no particular beauty; it was like a piece of very 

good elastic, it would stretch to almost any length; but 
the pleasure to be got out of seeing elastic stretch is soon 
exhausted, and one evening of Madame Tetrazzini as Lucia 

di Lammermoor would last me for a lifetime. There have 

been operatic singers with voices not only of great range 

and flexibility but of great beauty, and there have been 
others with smaller voices who were fine artists singing 
with such exquisite perfection that merely to hear them 
sing a scale was to be thrilled, but although singers of 
such technical artistry have occasionally been heard during 
the opera seasons at Covent Garden, often in minor parts, 
it is strange that we very rarely get any first-rate singers 
coming over here to give recitals in London. The pro- 
gramme of the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra Symphony 

Concerts on Saturday afternoons gives for its first series 
the following list of soloists: Cortét (who played at the 
first concert last Saturday), Moiseiwitsch, Lamond and 
Casals; for its second series Moritz Rosenthal, Toscha 
Seidel, Busoni, Lamond; and for its third series Moisei- 
witsch, Thibaud, Suggia, Lamond—not, it will be observed, 
a single singer among them! The programmes of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society for its season 1921-22, com- 
mencing on Thursday, November 8rd, show the following 
soloists: Cortét, Tertis, Casals, Winifred Christie and 
Thibaud—again, not a singer on the list, if we except the 
soloists in the final Choral concert! I do not complain of 
this, but it shows that singers on the same plane as Cortét, 
Lamond or Casals are practically unobtainable. It is also 
probable that even the second-grade singer is more difficult 
to find than the second-grade pianist or violinist, and that, 
when found, he or she is less tolerable. The instrumentalist 
has this great advantage over the singer, that the modern 
public is more interested in instrumental than in vocal 
music. Modern composers as a rule do not write concertos 
for voice and orchestra. Strauss and other composers 
have written numbers of songs with orchestral accompani- 
ments, but they remain essentially songs. Mr. Arthur 
Bliss has written compositions in which the voice has what 
is practically a prominent orchestral part, but there is no 
scope in these works for that display of virtuosity which 
is the secret of the popularity of the instrumentalist. To 
display virtuosity a singer has to fall back upon operatic 
music, and the wonderfully good taste of the modern 
public tends to frown upon the introduction of operatic 
arias in the programme of a symphony concert. The 
number of singers who can sing this old operatic music 
with a virtuosity comparable to that of a Moritz Rosenthal 
in a pianoforte concerto has been steadily diminishing for 
years, but their self-esteem has not sunk with their numbers 
and this, again, is a factor in their gradual elimination from 
the seriously musical concert. No self-respecting conductor, 
certainly no conductor of the musicianship and ability of 
Sir Henry Wood, is going to have himself and his orchestra 
thrust into the background as a mere adjunct to a foolish 
woman in a large hat who happens to have a voice like a 
piece of elastic, and who from her arrival to her departure 
from the concert platform acts as if God had produced 
her but had left the creation of the rest of mankind to 
some subordinate. 

The daily Press has been largely responsible for this 
high altitude of the prima donna. It imagines in its 
millions of readers a mad craving for news—exciting sensa- 
tional news, if possible, but at any rate news. It, therefore, 
in those times when most men are acting fairly rationally 





—when, for example, there is only an odd man here and 
there murdering another—finds an alarming paucity of 
news and, terrified lest its readers may go where there is 
more news, it laps up with avidity any “story” from 
any press-agent and runs it. Prima donnas who have 
lost their jewels, tenors who have lost their wives, violinists 
who have lost their “ Stradivarii "—are welcomed by news 
editors with open arms. Nothing is too fatuous or silly 
to make good news provided all the other newspapers will 
agree to run the same story. For, mark you, the criterion of 
news is not—as you might innocently think—that it 
is new—that you alone have got it—it is that everybody 
has got it; for then and then only is it real news. A 
“‘ story’ which you alone print is obviously not a genuine 
story, or somebody else would have had it. A moment’s 
reflection will show why this must be so. News editors 
have the whole world as their prey. No news editor has 
ever seen a Stradivarius violin, a prima donna’s pearl neck- 
lace or an operatic tenor’s wife; if he had he would 
know that these things never get lost. To show real dis- 
crimination a news editor would have to be omniscient. 
For him, truth can only be what all newspapers combine 
to say. Anything that only one newspaper says is either 
a grand coup or it is valueless. But you cannot have grand 
coups about questions of taste or matters that depend on 
fine judgment; you can only have a grand coup about 
an earthquake or a war—something so silly that everybody 
can see you have not invented it. 

So that quite naturally it comes about that the news 
editor’s attitude to all news is crystallised in the question 
which he always puts to himself subconsciously: “ Is this 
silly enough for everybody to print?” A good news editor 
soon comes to have a flair for news; this flair for news is 
nothing but a successful submergence of your individuality 
into the common fatuousness of Fleet Street, so that, at 
any given moment, what you are printing all your brother 
news editors are printing also. For a news editor to have 
individuality would be as fatal as for a speaker to have 
lock-jaw; soon his paper would be full of material that 
appeared nowhere else and people would at once stop taking 
it. “* The Daily Scream,” you would hear people saying 
in trams and trains, “is a sone paper; it never knows 
what is going on.” How, you will ask, can the ordinary 
reader judge whether a paper knows what is going on in 
the world since only a mere fraction of life can come 
under his own observation ? Of course he cannot know, he is 
incapable of accurately observing even that fraction which 
he sees, but he refers to his friend’s paper, and when he 
finds his friend’s paper is full of the topics that fill his own 
paper he goes on reading it contentedly, for he feels that he 
is, at any rate, in the stream of things—that he is not 
“out of it.” 

One consequence is that artists like Kreisler and Chaliapin 
often find themselves, through accident or commercial 
pressure, figuring along with the Tetrazzinis and the Kubeliks 
in the news columns of the Press. No serious artist can 
feel flattered at being made use of by the Press as a 
news story. Moreover, this great publicity diminishes his 
real audience. The musical public is crowded out of his 
concerts by the economic pressure of numbers and turns 
to the dicovery of new genius, leaving its old favourite to 
the indiscriminating plaudits of the social mob, knowing 
that in time those plaudits will destroy him, pulling him 
down by a law as unavoidable as the law of gravitation to 
their own level. The only salvation for the artist is economic 
independence, and this he generally has to obtain by self- 
denial. He has to learn to do without, then he can snap 
his fingers at the Press and at the wiles of commercial and 
publicity agents who wish to use him merely to feather 
their own nests. When he is dead the news editor will 
find him again, but it will not matter then, for he will have 
given his last recital and the worms do not pay for admis- 
sion. 

W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
M* PERCY LUBBOCK’S The Craft of Fiction 


(Cape. 9s.) is a remarkable piece of criticism. 

His theme is not the comparative merit of the 
great novels he analyses, though incidentally he shows fine 
sesthetic discrimination, which apart from the really exciting 
interest of his theme makes his essay delightful. But what 
is remarkable in his book is that it is an attempt to persuade 
us to read works of fiction in a new way. He begins, 
therefore, by describing how we do normally read novels 
and stories. “A novel, as we say, opens a new world 
to the imagination, and it is pleasant to discover that 
sometimes, in a few novels, it is a world which ‘ creates 
an illusion ’—so pleasant that we are content to be lost 
in it. When that happens there is no chance of our finding, 
perceiving, recreating the form of the book. So far from 
losing ourselves in the world of the novel, we must hold it 
away from us, see it all in detachment, and use the whole 
of it to make the image we seek, the form of the book.” 
He admits it is difficult to treat fiction in this way and that 
it may entail a loss in intensity of pleasure. For my part, 
I think he underestimates this loss, but that we gain other 
pleasures if we follow his method his book convincingly 
shows. I suggest, however, that these new pleasures are 
unobtainable except during a second reading. 

* * . 

What we ought to enjoy in a novel, he says, is the book 
the author wrote (this looks indisputable), that is to say, 
the subject as it appeared to him, and it is impossible 
really to grasp the subject unless we apprehend the form. 
What we usually enjoy are the episodes as they pass, and 
those characters in them which move and impress us. We 
are hardly conscious of the story’s form as we read. When 
we criticise we ask ourselves only, are these episodes and 
people, real, interesting, beautiful? We do not ask our- 
selves how are they helping to build up the story or con- 
tributing to the theme, for a good reason, which I think 
Mr. Lubbock overlooks, that until we have finished the book 
we cannot know what the story is or what the theme is 
either. Afterwards, we certainly can, by looking back, judge 
how necessary or superfluous certain incidents or characters 
were, and how by means of emphasising them the author 
brought his theme into relief or why he failed in doing 
so. The contemplation of these points is, however, not an 
esthetic pleasure ; it is an intellectual appreciation of the 
novelist’s craftsmanship. Mr. Lubbock very properly calls 
his essay The Craft of Fiction. The “ form” of a novel is 
determined by the subject and he shows this beautifully 
again and again. The form itself has no merit apart 
from the subject ; a novel’s proper form is the best way of 
treating the theme in question. He admits that War and 
Peace is one of the finest novels ever written, but from the 
point of view of form it is, he says, a poor novel. Its other 
merits, however, are so superb that it ranks right at the 
top of the world’s masterpieces in spite of being “ formless.” 

a * * 

To decide if it is formless we must first settle what Tolstoi 
set out to do or found himself doing after he set out. What is 
War and Peace about? The answer to that question will 
give us Tolstoi’s “ theme,” and when we have defined his 
theme, then, and only then, shall we be able to decide 
whether War and Peace is “formless.” Mr. Lubbock 
says that Tolstoi had two themes, both huge ones. 
First, the effect of time on life, the everlasting 
drama of youth and age, of one generation succeeding 
another. He says admirably: “He is the master of the 
changes of age in a human being. Under his hand young 
men and women grow older, cease to be young, grow old, 
with the noiseless regularity of life.” The book opens 


when the Rostov family and Pierre are gloriously young and 
ends when they are old, and the young generation 


is again growing up. But the book has, too, a second 

theme, not so elemental, but also huge, the clash of East 

and West in the Napoleonic War. These two themes, 

he insists, are irrelevant to each other; Tolstoi passes 

backwards and forwards from one to the other; his book, 

great as it is, is chaotic—that is Mr. Lubbock’s contention. 
* * * 


Now, like all real critics, Mr. Lubbock stimulates one to 
argue with him. It is true that the drama of youth and 
age and the drama of war and peace are both themes of 
the novel, but are they irrelevant to each other? In order 
to exhibit youth as it is and the passage from youth to age, 
the novelist must provide circumstances which show the 
characters in aetion. Are battles and catastrophes worse 
for his purpose than a quiet story of family life? Mr. 
Lubbock would say that they are distracting; but in 
Tolstoi’s hands they have not prevented Mr. Lubbock 
feeling the passage of time or the beauty and the painfulness 
of one generation following another like a wave. Indeed, 
so far from those two great themes being irrelevant, a good 
case can be made out for Tolstoi’s having interwoven the 
clash of armies and nations with an epic of family life. 
The Russian critic Merejkowski (Tolstot as Man and Artist. 
Constable) has written well on this point : 

Natasha has no words of her own. Like those statues which, 
rising aloft in the sky on the very pinnacles of immense complicated 
buildings, reign over them and crown them, the picture of Natasha 
the mother in the epilogue to War and Peace, mutely and elementally 
reigns over the whole boundless epopee, so that the action of a 
tragedy of universally historic significance—wars, movement of 
nations, the grandeur and the doom of heroes—seems only the 
pedestal of this Mother-Female, who triumphing, exhibits diapers 
with a yellow spot instead of a green one. Austerlitz, Borodino, 
the burning of Moscow, Napoleon, Alexander the Blessed may be 
and may perish—all shall pass away, all shall be forgotten, shall 
be wiped off the tablets of history by a succeeding wave, like letters 
written on the sands of the shore—but never, in no civilisation, 
after no storms of historic significance shall mothers cease to rejoice 
over a yellow spot on diapers instead of a green one. At the very 
summit of his production, one of the mightiest edifices ever raised by 
men, the creator of War and Peace unfurls this cynical banner, 
“ diapers with a yellow spot ” as the guiding banner of humanity. 


* * * 


This, of course, is an exaggerative account of the theme 
of War and Peace; but how could Tolstoi have brought 
out better the permanence of fundamental human nature 
than by placing the characters who were to exhibit this 
theme in the midst of the most violent political agitations ? 
I maintain that his two enormous themes do play into 
each other. The passages in War and Peace which are 
irrelevant are those in which Tolstoi philosophises upon 
the part played by great men and leaders in determining 
the course of events. He has already dramatised his 
theories in the scenes in which he introduces Napoleon 
and the Russian leaders; his scaffolding of thought ought 
to have been knocked down after he had done that. This 
point raises the whole problem of the relation of a novelist 
to his story. Ought we to forget entirely that there is 
such a person as the author? If the author tells his story 
as an omniscient and characterless percipient what do we 
lose and what do we gain? If the story is put in the mouth 
of a person who is an actor himself in the story, do descrip- 
tions gain in convincingness? No one has ever gone so 
thoroughly into these technical questions and difficulties as 
Mr. Lubbock has done in this essay. He shows that the 
answers to these questions depend upon the nature of the 
author’s theme ; and he holds that the most arresting form of 
fiction is dramatic, and that the aim of the novelist should 
be to dramatise as far as possible the psychology of his 
characters ; that is to say, not to analyse as omniscient per- 
cipient their thoughts and feelings, but to give these to us as 
immediately as possible, subtly blending his own view of 
them with the view that the person in the book is taking of 
them. His criticism of Madam Borasy from this point of 
view is so interesting that I shall return to it next week. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A Revolution in the Production of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


AND A REVOLUTION IN THE PRICE. 


The production of the 11th Edition of the Britannica 
in Handy Volumes at Half-Cost, is an enterprise worthy 
of the great traditions of this world-famous work which: 
during 150 years, has been regarded as the authority 
upon all subjects—that “ impartial authority,” as Mr. 
Lloyd George recently termed it. By printing upon 
fine India paper on a small page, the entire work has 
been reduced to ordinary book size, effecting an enor- 
mous saving in bulk and weight as the photograph 
below shows. The manufacturing cost, moreover, has 
been so reduced that the Britannica is now offered at a 
price which makes it 


The Greatest Book-Bargain «. World. 


The man and the two 
sets of books are photo- 
graphed upon exactly the 
same scale. The man is 
5ft. 4jin. high ; the thick- 
paper volumes 7ft. lin 
high; and the Handy 
Volume Issue, only 29in. 


high. 


These two sets of 
the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are 
identical in con- 
tents. Each con- 
tains 30,000 pages, 
44,000,000 words 
and 15,000 illus- 
tratjpns. The 
larger set is on 
ordinary paper ; 
the Handy 
Volume set 
is on fine India 
paper (each vol- 
ume being only 
lin. thick). Total 
weight of the 
entire set of 
Handy Volumes 
only 44lbs. 





11th edition of 
the Britannica 
printed on ordi- 


mary paper. 


1rth edition of the 
Britannica printed 
on fine India paper, 
in Handy Volumes. 





You can purchase the Encyclopzsdia 
Britannica at HALF-COST by ordering the 
new Handy Volume Issue of the 1iith Ed. 

This new issue is in no sense different from the Cambridge 
Issue, except that it is printed from smaller type upon a 
smaller page. The Handy Volume Issue is a distinct achieve- 
ment in fine printing and a wonderful triumph of economy. 
It contains everything that the Cambridge Issue contains ; 
ALL the reading matter, ALL, the illustrations, diagrams, and 
maps; nothing whatever is omitted, altered, or curtailed ; 
line for line and word for word each page in the one issue is 
identical with the same page in the other issue. But by using 
smaller type and smaller pages the cost of manufacturing has 
been halved, and this economy enables the cost to the 
purchaser to be reduced by half. 

The legibility of the type is remarkable. Owing to the 
clearness of type and the high excellence of the India paper 
and the presswork, the letterpress of the Handy Volume Issue 
is actually easier to read than newspaper type of double the size. 
In fact, a recent test proved that a man with good eyesight 
can read a page of the Handy Volume Issue at a distance of 
nearly 4 feet. 

Not only in contents, but in quality of paper, of presswork, 
and of binding, the Handy Volume Issue is precisely the same 
as the Cambridge Issue, being finely printed on the best 
India paper and bound in cloth or morocco leather of the very 
finest quality. 

You can have the entire 29 volumes 
despatched to you upon a first payment 
of only 2is. 


You complete the purchase at your convenience—spreading 
the payments over 24 months or over 6 months, as you please. 

This means that you can enjoy the benefit of the use of the 
Britannica for 2 years whilst you are paying for it—a period 
during which you will derive from it daily valuable help in 
your business and in your home. 

We offer you facilities for the fullest and most critical 
investigation ; we are ready to place in your hands evidence 
which will enable you to decide the matter for yourself. 

FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it to us, 
and we will send you an interesting booklet, beautifully 
illustrated and giving you a full description of the Cambridge 
Issue and of the HALF COST Handy Volume Issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition). The booklet con- 
tains specimens of the exact sizes of pages and of Type in the 
two issues, with many pages reproduced from the Britannica 
as well as facsimiles of the various bindings, and an Order 
Form showing the easy monthly payment plan. It also 
contains 61 simple questions on matters of general knowledge : 
see how many of these questions you can answer before you 
decide whether or not you require the Britannica. 

Post this Coupon to-day. 

To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the Encyclo- 

pedia Britannica (11th Edition), and giving facsimiles of the 

bindings and sizes of type and page of the Half-Price Handy 


Volume and the Cambridge issues, together with specimen pages. 
Also an Order Form showing the small monthly payment plan. 





PERE nn. 0:60 0 0.000100 0044009006 0000n0s 000 60000600080000 8000 
RE cc ccccccccvcccescecvcesencceoeevsoceneesoosess 
9.6 


Please write plainly. 
FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. : 
To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the Britan- : 
nica best suits your purpose and your means a set will be reserved : 
: im your name for five days. This does not bind you to purchase : 
: it, but ensures you delivery at the earliest possible date. : 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Vera. By the author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

To Let. By Jonn Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 7s. 

Their Hearts. By Vioter Hunt. Stanley Paul. 8s. 6d. 


In Vera and Their Hearts and To Let we have three dis- 
tinguished novels by authors who are very differently equipped. 
The author of Vera has so little heart that when she writes of 
sentiment she often writes like a humbug, but she has a clear and 
brilliant head that enables her to write a particular kind 
of witty and well-constructed fiction, a sort of sparkling Euclid, 
which nobody else can touch. Miss Violet Hunt is as headless 
by nature as King Charles the First was by order of Parliament, 
but she has one of those hearts that people had in the days of 
Christina Rossetti, that fluttered and exulted and despaired 
and felt anniversaries, as ours do not nowadays. Mr. Galsworthy 
has both heart and head, a fine mind that checks the complaints 
of his faint sympathy. It is typical of the capriciousness of art 
that those different equipments do not in two of the three cases 
lead to the results one would expect if they had been used in 
any sphere where reason ruled. The headless Miss Hunt finds 
her way to the slopes of Parnassus, though it is difficult to believe 
that the existence of that mountain can have been grasped 
by so confused and indifferent a mind. And Mr. Galsworthy, 
for all the balance of his nature, achieves a book which may or 
may not be an evidence of his attainment to Parnassus but which 
is, in its essence, not quite comprehensible. 


Vera is distinctly a triumph, and would have been a greater 
one if it had not been for a slight touch of humbug in the design 
of the book. The author has produced a remarkable novel 
because she has had the courage to override a tiresome literary 
convention. She has insisted that there is no real reason why 
a book should not be just as tragic as it is comic. Her book 
is primarily designed to exhibit a comic character, a husband 
who is a storm in a teacup, a rude but excessively domesticated 
Boreas. With the perfection of malicious humour he is 
described as solemnly celebrating his own birthday, showing a 
patriarchal care for the chastity of even his inanimate possessions 
by keeping his books in locked cases and the piano in a red 
baize cover (“‘ even its legs being buttoned round in what looked 
like Alpine sports gaiters”’), and blustering round his composed 
and satiric servants. But the author goes on to perceive that 
what would be fun for the parlourmaid would be death for 
a wife. She is brave enough to encumber this comic character 
with a dead wife whom he has driven to suicide by his futile 
tyrannies, and a living wife whose sensitive youth he is driving 
in the same direction by forcing her to live in the house where 
her predecessor killed herself and repeating the homeloving 
frightfulness which led to that tragedy. With enormous 
technical skill she re-creates the soul of the dead wife out of 
trifles which the living wife finds in the house to which they had 
both in turn been brought after their honeymoons: the “ pencils 
whose ends had been gnawed as the pencils of a child at its 
lessons are gnawed,” which lie on the writing-table that stands 
in Vera’s room by the window from which she threw herself ; 
her bookcase, stuffed with Baedekers and books “ describing 
remote, glowing places” which the poor soul had read in her 
increasing despair, dreaming dreams of solitary travel, until 
the fatal day when it occurred to her that there was one journey 
she could take without fear of being accompanied by her husband. 
By the unsentimental justice of its values, by its refusal to make 
Wemyss less of a comedian because he is murderous or less of a 
murderer because he is comic, Vera achieves a peculiar, poignant 
effect. It is without any question one of the most successful 
attempts at the macabre in English. The one flaw in the book 
is the delineation of the living wife. The author knows perfectly 
well that a young and innocent and fairy-hearted girl like Lucy 
could not have felt romantic love for this uxorious buffoon. 
There is just the least suspicion of insincerity in her choice of 
such an obvious’ “‘ heroiae” to play the part, instead of the not 
less genuinely sympathetic type of woman who might, for the 
sake of companionship or a home, have attempted to tolerate 
brawling fatuity. One remembers with alarm the persistence 
with which she reminds us on her title-pages of those not 
too creditable early successes which set innumerable tiresome 
women all over England smirking coyly about their gardens as 
if they were having a remarkably satisfying affair with the 
delphiniums. It would almost seem as if she revised these 
achievements of her maturity by the standards of that minia- 
ture work. If she would only forget the nice public that 
she gained with Elizebeth and Her German Garden and gave 
rise to the lower and priceless self which inspired her to the 


conception of Everard Wemyss, she might be a most admirable 
satirist. 

It is to be wondered whether people who show enthusiasm 
for Magdeleine Marx’s blitheringly silly Woman, or Miss Dorothy 
Richardson’s interminable album of poiniillist portraits of a 
nonentity, do so out of aberrant taste or out of a belief that these 
people are at least trying to do something which no one is doing 
better. They are to be excused if they are ignorant that in the 
series which began with Their Lives, and is continuing with 
Their Hearts, Miss Violet Hunt is transcribing the common flow 
of life with genius in the place of Mdlle. Marx’s ebullient chatti- 
ness and Miss Richardson’s industry. For this series has not 
only the task common to all fiction of differentiating itself from 
the torrent of indifferent work that gushes from the publishers’ 
offices; it has the far harder task of differentiating itself from 
the torrent of indifferent work that has gushed from its own 
author’s pen. No writer has ever queered the pitch of her own 
work so persistently as Miss Hunt. She has insisted on balancing 
the strange wisdom and beauty of White Rose of Weary Life and 
Tales of the Uneasy with the scatter-brained allusiveness of 
The Last Ditch. It will be a tragedy if Their Lives and Their 
Hearts fail to gain the recognition they deserve, for they are works 
ofart. They tell no particular story, and do no more than slowly 
chronicle the daily doings of a North Country family who are 
settled in London during the last quarter of the last century. 
But the description of the three daughters is a work of genius. 
There is the abominable Virgilia, the respectable matron of that 
period, whose sapience about the ways of extracting proposals 
from men is cocotte-like saving for the single difference that 
she expects the proposals to be permanent. There is the plaintive 
Orinthia, who accepts with a certain sweet earnestness the destiny 
of wife and mother, but is prevented from fulfilling it satis- 
factorily by a certain strain of inadequacy that makes her but a 
cracked amphora to hold the waters of life. There is Christina, 
the memorable and important Christina, whose creation is the 
great work of Miss Hunt’s career. She is woman in transition, 
woman impatient of her imprisonment in the Victorian home 
with its horsehair furniture and unguided in her escape by any 
formulation of feminism, and therefore influenced as would seem 
impossible to us to-day by the aesthetic canons of the day which, 
unfortunately for her, happened to be romantic rather than 
realist. It would seem when she chose to fall a victim to a 
passion for a Lovelace w‘*h dyed hair and a nature so degraded 
that he used the phrase “in the circs.” in a love-letter, that 
she was mov@i to do so largely because she thought that suffering 
would accentuate her resemblance to “ the Burne-Jones type.” 
Her ignorance of all grave issues made her act with levity in 
her rebellion so that she behaved coquettishly, as if a lover were 
bidding her say which of two rings she would have as a fairing 
when it was really destiny that stood before and bade her choose 
between life and death. And her North Country blood makes 
her put into these Londonish divagations an altogether unsuitable 
grimness and strength. She hangs on to her spurious passion 
with a bulldog tenacity, a refusal to cut her losses, that brings 
her near to dying of the dreadful disease of pernicious fidelity. 
For all that Miss Hunt often writes of her in sentences that 
seem to have been played with by the kitten she is a real and 
sometimes poetic creation. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s To Let continues the reassurance of In 
Chancery, which is so gravely needed in the face of his continued 
production of plays and sketches that are no more than snippets 
cut from the fog of squalid circumstance. His style, one imagines, 
as a beautiful shy bird whom he has never quite tamed. There 
are days when it will not come to him, whole seasons of his soul 
which are its winter when it flies away from him to wait till warmer 
days. But there is one name which will always bring it back 
tohim. When it hears the word “ Forsyte ” it will sit for months 
together on his desk. To Let is the history of the decline of 
Soames Forsyte, and its events move beneath a steady climate of 
beauty, whether the characters dream of young love in larch 
coppices at bluebell time or dree the weird of being a Forsyte 
at the other end of the scale of disillusionment. ‘“ And only 
one thing really troubled him, sitting there—the melancholy 
craving in his heart—because the sun was like enchantment 
on his face and on the clouds and on the golden birch leaves, 
and the wind’s rustle was so gentle, and the yew tree green so 
dark, and the sickle of a moon pale in the sky. He might wish 
and wish and never get it—the beauty and the loving in the 
world!” But the book, for all the exquisite writing that lies 
like a bloom on its page, is so puzzling that it teases like an 
unresolved chord. Soames’ first wife, who left him when Philip 
Bosumey was killed in A Man of Property, was divorced by him 
in the course of In Chancery and married his cousin Jolyon, 
and had a son, Jon. In the same volume Soames married 3 
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THE NURSERY FOR JOURNALISTS 





Interview with Max Pemberton 


ig has not taken the L.S.J. very long to justify its 
promise of providing a real centre for the pro- 
duction of capable young writers. 


I was lately privileged to look over some of its records, 
and must confess myself perfectly astounded at the 
success which has attended the efforts of Mr. Max 
Pemberton and his colleagues. 


Naturally, much was expected from an institution 
which, to begin with, enjoys the patronage of all the 
greatest newspaper proprietors. That fact stamped 
the School from the first as something very different 
from the many so-called schools or colleges with which 
we are unfortunately familiar. One recognises that 
great journalists and editors and newspaper magnates 
do not permit the association of their names with an 
institution of the bona fides of which they are not 
satisfied. 


Mr. Max Pemberton’s name and reputation of them- 
selves would command confidence, but when one sees 
that he is not alone in his attempt to create a real 
University of Journalism, but that he is supported 
and assisted by a score or more of the ablest and most 
successful authors, editors, and journalists of the day, 
that confidence is increased tenfold. 


It is good to know that the aspirant has such a 
facility for training whatever talent he or she may 
possess. Not that all who offer themselves prove to 
have the necessary abilities; but Mr. Pemberton’s 
methods provide a very quick and safe means of dis- 
covering whether the applicant is “ trainable”’ or not. 


“I do not get many ‘ impossibles,’’’ he remarked 
to me, in a recent conversation. “In fact, I have 
been pleasantly surprised at the quality of the ‘ raw 
material’ presented to me for training. It augurs well 
for the future of journalism and story-writing when I 
find such a number of promising writers. 


“ Already I have passed a number through my hands, 
and the results you have seen for yourself. I am 
perfectly satisfied with the work done by the School 
in this respect. 

“We did not make extravagant promises at the 
start; nordo we now. But I think anyone who knows 
how splendidly our students have scored—gaining a 
strong footing in every class of journal, and a fairly 
regular footing upon practically all of the leading news- 
papers and wecklies—anyone who knows of these 
successes must admit that we have done our work well, 
and have fulfilled more than we promised.” 


The London School of Journalism is, in fact, an 
unqualified success, and it is only fair to admit the fact. 

As an old journalist myself I may have looked askance 
at the appearance of “ another correspondence school.”’ 
But any doubts I entertained have completely vanished, 
and I am filled with something approaching enthusiasm 
when I see how magnificently the School has achieved 
what it aimed to achieve. 

No would-be writer need hesitate to enter into corre- 


spondence with the London School of Journalism : 
he is assured of a patient hearing and very courteous 


and considerate treatment. If he seeks Mr. Pemberton’s 
advice (and I know of no one better qualified to advise 
the beginner than this brilliantly successful novelist, 
editor, journalist, and playwright) he will receive 
dependable and valuable advice. It may not always 
be the advice he might wish for: he may be advised 
to abandon all attempts to become a writer; but the 
advice will, in any event, be that of a competent judge, 
and will be given with candour. 


Even before he founded the London School of Journal- 
ism, Mr. Pemberton had assisted several promising 
young writers to “find their feet’’ in the world of print, 
and he assures me now that he has a number at present 
engaged upon one or other of the School’s Courses of 
whom he predicts we shall read much in a year or two. 


I am glad to hear it, and so is every editor. We 
want fresh blood in the world of fiction and in the news- 
paper world. The journalistic “nursery’’ at 110 








Great Russell Street, will never lack a market for its 
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The 


London School of Journalism 
Personally Conducted by 


Mr. Max Pemberton. 


PATRONS : 
The Right Hon. the VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE. 
The Right Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Right Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Right Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Right Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
Sir ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt. 
Sir GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
Sir. WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq., M.P. 


The School provides practical training in™ Story 
Writing, Journalism, Prose-Writing, and Free-Lance 
Journalism at moderate fees. The Courses of Lessons 
are written by the ablest journalists and writers of the 
day, and the instruction is under the personal direction 
of Mr. Max Pemberton. The instruction is sound, 
thorough, and practical, and is conducted by corre- 
spondence. The School possesses exceptional facili- 
ties for introducing its students to the notice of 
Editors. 


Full particulars of the Courses of Instructions are 
given in the Prospectus, which may be obtained free 
on application to the 


MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT, 


London School of Journalism, Ltd., 


110 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, WC. 1. 
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French girl and had a daughter, Fleur. In To Let Jon and Fleur 
fall in love. Now, it amazingly happens that Mr. Galsworthy 
represents Irene and Jolyon, whom he has always represented 
as fastidiously rejecting the Forsyte sense of property, treat 
their son as their spiritual property and coerce him into abandon- 
ment of his love by spreading before him the story of their past 
suffering at the hands of Soames. “I have nothing to say 
against Fleur save that she is his daughter,” writes Jolyon in 
a terrible letter. ‘* But your children, if you married her, would 
be the grandchildren of Soames, as much as of your mother, 
of a man who once owned your mother as a man might own a 
slave. Think what that would mean. By such a marriage 
you enter the camp which held your mother prisoner and wherein 
she ate her heart out. You are just on the threshold of life, 
you have only known this girl two months, and however deeply 
you think you love her, I appeal to you to break it off.” What 
does this mean? Is he sardonically showing us that the leopard 
cannot change its spots and that these Forsytes have only trans- 
ferred their Forsytism from the material to the spiritual plane ? 
Or is he approving and thereby disclosing that he himself is 
tainted with the germ? One cannot know. A book blurred 
by this central mystification is hardly a complete work of art ; 
but it is a fascinating patchwork of beautiful writing and 
delicately comprehended characters. 
ReBeEcca WEST. 


W. E. AYTOUN 


Poems. By W. E. Aytroun. Clarendon Press. 5s. 


Aytoun, who is best known, when he is known at all, as the 
author of “ Fhairshon swore a feud against the clan M’Tavish,” 
was a minor contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine in the days of 
that periodical’s shame and glory; a keen Tory critic of Macaulay, 
and the author of lays on historical and religious subjects. To 
us, his serious activities are almost entirely negligible: his ballads 
about the Scottish cavaliers are less spirited and far more diffuse 
than Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, and are in the same 
rhetorical style, while, by a curious irony, he never gets so near 
to the true picture of the Jacobite spirit as did Macaulay in the 
Jacobite’s Epitaph. Apart from the Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 
he published a long poetical solilogquy—Bothwell, which renders 
even Mary Stuart tiresome, and various other ballads, in which 
he addresses himself, with unflagging vigour, to classical, reli- 
gious and sentimental themes. All these pieces are careful 
compositions of the falsely rhetorical kind, and belong to a mood 
of thought and a kind of poetry which was dead before Aytoun 
was born. Perhaps you could not get a better illustration of 
the gap between oratorical fustianand poetry than that afforded 
by a comparison of Aytoun’s with Tennyson’s @none. Here is 
Aytoun : 

O! that like a little swallow 
I could reach that lonely spot! 
All his errors would be pardoned, 
All the weary past forgot. 
Never should he wander from me— 
Never should he more depart ; 
For these arms would be his prison 
And his home would be my heart! 
Thomas Haynes Bayly could not do worse: it is passion in 
woolwork, and when Aytoun forsakes the sentimental for the 
vigorous, he only produces passion in pokerwork, as in 
Latimer and Ridley: 
Harlot of Rome! and dost thou come 
With bland demeanour now ? 
The bridal-smile upon thy lips, 
The flush upon thy brow—- 
The cup of sorcery in thy hand, 
Still in the same array, 
As when our fathers in their wrath 
Dashed it and thee away ? 
There was, however, another Aytoun. Most people have heard 
of the Bon Gaultier Ballads, though they are not read as Praed 
is still read, or even Frere and Canning, or Barham, for their 
natural wit. The parodies of Aytoun and Theodore Martin in 
that once notorious book are only funny as a rule because 
they successfully imitate the faults of the originals : the supreme 
parodist caricatures the faults of the master he is guying. When 
Aytoun attacks a great poet, like Tennyson, his effort is very 
feeble, and the fun of The Massacre of the Macpherson owes 
most of its life to the great ballad of Peacock’s which obviously 
inspired it. Yet a good many of the Ballads can still be read 
with pleasure. Mr. Page has earned our gratitude, however, 
not by reprinting Aytoun’s more accessible work, but by giving 
us the first reprints of Firmilian, and the review which heralded 


it. Itis on the “‘spasmodic” poets that Firmilian is an attack. 
Aytoun’s hero is planning a great drama on Cain. To acquit 
himself well, he decides he must feel the remorse which attacked 
Cain ; to achieve this he must murder. He kills three friends, 
he kills a rival poet who is his creditor, he blows up a cathedral 
—but he fails to feel remorse. The psychology of Firmilian is 
of interest in that, in a queer way, it anticipates Nietzsche just 
as it systematises the Byronic libertinism. Aytoun parodies 
and pillories different contemporaries in this play, the action 
of which passes in Badajoz at some undeclared date. There is 
an Auto-da-F2, in which Carlyle figures under the guise of 
“an Anabaptist, or something of the sort from the Low 
Countries.”” Aytoun’s description of his defence is a fair example 
of his talent: 
*Twas a tirade 

About fire-horses, jétuns, windbags, owls, 

Choctaws and horse-hair, shams and flunkeyism, 

Unwisdoms, Tithes, and Unveracities. 

Faith, when I heard him railing in crank terms, 

And dislocating language in his howl 

At Phantasm Captains, Hair-and-leather Popes, 

Terrestrial Law-words, Lords, and Law-bringers,— 

I almost wished the Graduate back again. 
Firmilian has little now but an historical interest; but it is 
more readable than most of Aytoun’s work, because it gains 
something in natural vigour and plain fervour from the poets 
it parodies, who, whatever their faults, were rarely merely 
rhetorical. 


W. H. HUDSON 


A Traveller in Little Things. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hudson’s latest book is a collection of very short stories 
and essays of which the first tells us how he found his title: 
unlikely as it may seem, Mr. Hudson was once mistaken for 
a commercial traveller. An intensely respectable old gentleman 
with whom he fell into talk at a commercial hotel, taking for 
granted that he was, like himself, a “ traveller,” supposed 
from Mr. Hudson’s intimate knowledge of farms and village 
life that he must “ travel in little things.” ‘‘ And I think that 
if he,’ Mr. Hudson adds, “ my labeller, should see this sketch 
by chance and recognise himself ir it, he will say with his pleasant 
smile and wave of the hand, ‘ Oh, that’s his line! Yes, yes, 
I described him rightly enough, thinking it haberdashery or 
floral texts for cottage bedrooms, or something of that kind ; 
I didn’t imagine he was a traveller in anything quite so small 
as this.’” 

That these sketches are charming the reader will take for 
granted ; let us consider in a sentence or two in what qualities 
that charm resides. Mr. Hudson, of course, is a blend of poet 
and naturalist. No general description of him can be truer 
or more central than that, and from such a combination of 
gifts and interests it would naturally follow that he must also 
be a most attractive writer. But a critic wants to get a little 
closer to his subject still. Everyone knows that Mr. Hudson 
is an observer, that he is a lover of birds, flowers and animals, 
and of nature in all her moods and variety ; everyone knows 
thet whatever he observes he describes with the poetic sensibility. 
But is there not something as well, some other gift in him 
that makes his address peculiarly delightful, the sound of his 
voice in print beguiling? Surely it is the quality of the com- 
panionship he gives us, the kind of relation in which we stand 
to him while we read. In his books he is the most restful of 
companions. We are struck, too, in them by how much 
that is worth having Mr. Hudson seems te draw from stray 
talks and encounters with men, women, and children. If he 
illustrates the way in which the unnoticed decay of their own 
senses leads the old into thinking that the world is getting a 
duller place, by telling us about the old labourer who lamented 
the scarcity of larks while they were singing unheard above his 
head, we are at the same time convinced that this slow, friendly 
colloquy between him and the author was in itself, for both, 
well worth having, apart from the use which the author after- 
wards made of it. In whomsoever Mr. Hudson meets he seems 
soon to get into touch, not through cleverness or tact but, 
thanks to a large and courteous patience, with what is most 
human, interesting and permanent in them. In Shelley's 
company even Byron became natural ; in the case of Mr. Hudson 
we feel that he, too, has a rare power to lay the vexing, watchful, 
separating, competitive and confusing spirit of self-consciousness 
in others, so that they can speak to him simply and out of 
themselves. When we read him we, too, are at our ease and 
alone with him. This rare spell is, oddly enough, the possession 
not of social but of solitary natures ; of those who can, and do, 
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King’s Hall Lectures. 





title of the course is 


“The Limitations of Social 
Democracy,” 


as follows: 


I. Friday, Oct. 28th. 





“Toe Limits To Powirical DEmocRACY.” 
Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bryce, O.M. 


II. Friday, Nov. 4th. 





“THE Limits TO TRADE UNIONISM.” 
Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 
Chairman: Wi.11aM GRAHAM, M.-P. 


iil. Friday, Nov. 11th. 


“THe Limits TO BUREAUCRACY.” 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, O.M. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Crynes, M.-P. 


IV. Friday, Nov. 18th. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Miss MADELEINE J. Symons. 


V._ Friday, Nov. 25th. 


“THe Limits TO PusBLic OWNERSHIP.” 
Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Chairman: FRANK HODGEs. 


VI. Friday, Dec. 2nd. 





“THE Limits To Pusriic Epvucarion.” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Sir SypNEy OLivier, K.C.M.G. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to appli- 
cants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for 
single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 24th, 
1921, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is 
one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture ; for numbered and reserved back “‘ balcony” stalls 
and gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. A full 
syllabus be sent with tickets or in response to requests, 





THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been 
arranged on Friday evenings, at 8-30 p.m., 
beginning on Friday, October 28th, at King’s Hall, 
King Street, Covent, Garden, W.C. The general 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are 


“THE Limits To STATE REGULATION & TAXATION.” 


A. A.R. AIMS AT RETIRING 
WHEN 55 YEARS OF AGE. 


This Plan will enable him to do so. Mean- 
while it safeguards the financial comfort 
of his wife, should he not reach that age. 


"THIRTY-F IVE years of age and little headway made in 
the matter of saving! {200 or £300, that was all. 
Very little financial provision for his wife also—if anything 
happened to him. One or two small Insurance Policies, all 
helpful, but not sufficient to keep her in anything like the 
comfort he would desire her to enjoy. That was the situation 
last year. 

This Year, how different! A.A. R. has added no less a 
sum than {2,000 to his prospects for retirement at the age of 
55, and more than {2,000 has been actually added to the 
financial provision for his wife, should he be taken from her. 
This has been done without any undue sacrifice, and if all 
goes well, the Plan cau be carried through just as easily as 
paying the rent. 

A. A. R. deposits {110 per annum, for 20 years only, with 
the Sun Life of Canada ; on his income tax he gets abatement 
of {16 10s. od. (a gift from the Government), which really 
reduces the deposit to {93 10s. od. 

If A. A. R. dies any time before the Bond (for £2,000, 
with profits) matures, his wife will receive the full amount of 
£2,000 together with 50 per cent. of all the deposits that have 
been made up to that time. Thus, if death occurred after 
paying five deposits of {110, his wife would receive {2,275. 

If he lives the full period, he himself will draw out {2,000 
when he is 55, together with profits, which are estimated to 
be at least {740. Therefore his Capital will be enlarged by 
no less a sum than {2,740. As he has only deposited {1,870 
net, he makes a profit of {870 on the transaction. 

If he needs money at any time after making three deposits 
he can obtain an advance up to 95 per cent. of the generous 
Surrender value. If he finds he cannot keep up the deposits 
he can exercise any one of several generous options. He is 
just as free in the matter as if he had put his money into 
ordinary Stocks and Shares, which are subject to market 
fluctuations. 

Why not adopt this plan yourself? It is not only the best 
method of saving, but it enables you at the same time to safe- 
guard the future of your Dependants. It can be adopted at 
any age and for any amount; your deposits may be about 
£10 if you cannot spare more, or {200 or {2,000 if your 
present income permits. The terms may be for 10, 25, 
or any number of years. 

The plan is issued by the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, one of the most progressive Companies in the world. 
Its assets are over {23,000,000, and its affairs are subject to 
Annual Government Audit. 

Why Not Investigate? Write, giving exact age, and learn 
of the many other advantages connected with this Investment- 
Insurance Plan. 

All communications treated in confidence. Write to 
J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 























Conscious Control versus Muddling Through by Instinct 
MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER 


Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Jonn Dewey, Ph.D., LL.D., writes: “ A contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of every phase of contemporary 
life.” 

Prof. FRANK GRANGER, D.Litt., M.A., writes: “An 
original contribution of the very greatest value to our 
knowledge.” 


A copy of “The Philosopher's Stone,’’ by Prof. Jams 
HARVEY ROBINSON, an exposition of “ Man’s Supreme 
Inheritance,” will be forwarded free on receipt of addressed 
envelope. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, 
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live without living on society, and who never barter their 
sincerity to win sympathy, admiration or even a hearing from 
others. What beguiles us in his writing is that we hear in it 
the voice of a genuine solitary, whose approach to others is 
direct, whose unreserve is without afterthoughts, and whose 
reserve is not to be bribed by our flattery or even by our love. 
No contemporary writer is so little of a public performer. The 
gentleness of his reverence for what is beautiful makes his 
treatment of childhood (there are several portraits of these 
children in this book) singularly happy, 
The ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 


Mr. Hudson, as well as Landor, might have made that claim; and 
the secret of his successful handling of “little things” is that 
the author never tries to get more out of his theme than it 
contains. 

There is a gift which in the world of connoisseurs and dcalers 
in objects of vertu may be worth many thousands a year to 
aman. There are a few men whose handling of a rare little 
object, whose tanner of regarding it, of caressing it with a look, of 
pushing it gently forward into view, seems to enhance its value 
at once and enormously in the eyes of a purchaser. It seems 
almost te reside in the finger tips, this gift, and it is worth a 
large fortune to its possessor. Sir Hugh Lane had it. It is, 
of course, the natural expression of a delicate reverence for 
beauty and of a love of beautiful things. In literature, though 
his world is miles apart from that of the connoisseur, Mr. Hudson 
has that gift. The object is often a little one, as in these brief 
essays and sketches, but the way his own eye lingers over it 
and the manner in which he brings it under our notice, make 
it seem at once to us a rare and covetable morsel of experience. 


TOWARDS THE NEW WORLD 


Give Me the Young. By Epmonp Homes. Constable. 6s. 

Some Aspects of Art Education. Published under the 
auspices of the National Society of Art Masters. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. 


Education, for some strange reason, is usually regarded as a 
dull subject, though it is in fact fundamentally the most import- 
ant, and should be one of the most interesting, subjects in the 
world. Perhaps the explanation is that most schoolmasters— 
and small blame to them considering the conditions of their work 
—are not the most stimulating of people. No such criticism, 
however, can be brought against Mr. Edmond Holmes, who is 
possibly a little too stimulating for some tastes. The orthodox 
view of education is that educational systems obey, and do not 
create, the social and personal ideas of their time. Dr. William 
Boyd, for example, in his recently published History of 
Western Education, views it as the more or less conscious 
adjustment of training and instruction to social needs. To 
Mr. Holmes this doctrine is anathema ; he is in passionate revolt 
against it. It was not the doctrine of Erasmus or Ascham, and 
Mr. Holmes has on his side more ancient and weighty support 
still. ‘“* By the breath of the schoolchildren shall the State be 
saved,” says the Talmud. 

That briefly is the thesis of this latest and perhaps most 
challenging of Mr. Holmes’s books. What is wrong with the 
world, and how is that wrong to be righted ? What is wrong, 
says Mr. Holmes, is that, to-day more than ever as the result of 
war demoralisation, the spirit of society is corrupted by “ that 
moral materialism which we call selfishness.” How that wrong 
is to be righted is by substituting an ideal which he calls self- 
sacrifice, but which would be better described as co-operation. 
Then, how can this be done ?_ The title of the book is the answer. 
“The stubborn wood of the adult tree cannot easily be induced 
to change the direction or the mode of its growth; but the 
sapling, being tender and flexible, will quickly and freely respond 
to one’s guiding hand. Our hope lies in the inexperience, the 
sensitiveness, the adaptability and—above all—the inborn 
idealism of the young.” 

Very ably Mr. Holmes shows that, without a change of heart— 
without a change in our standard of values, in our sense of 
proportion, in our general outlook on life—no scheme of economic 
reform, however disinterested and wisely planned, will do 
effective work. From the experience of Germany he draws the 
moral that compulsory idealism is indeed a contradiction in 
terms, and that we must abandon as impracticable the dream of 
transforming the world by drilling a spiritual ideal into the 
hearts of the young. He envisages a scheme of education which, 
making due provision for the cult of his individuality, will evoke 





$$ 


@ spontaneous welcome from the child—a middle way between 
the respective extremes of the “ nature ” and “ nurture ”’ schools 
of pedagogy. For education to undertake a function which 
organised religion has failed to discharge must be, he recognises, 
a slow process—not least because not one teacher in a hundred, 
themselves the product of a bad educational system, is capable 
at present of liberating that spirit of self-sacrifice in the young 
which, in his view, alone can transform the world. But it is 
worth while to lay, however slowly, the foundations of the new 
world, “* where ideals are still waiting and will ever wait, eagerly, 
yet patiently, to be realised: in the nursery, the home, and the 
school.” 

Mr. Holmes probably would appreciate, as ancillary to his own 
ideal, the purpose of the other book under notice. The object of 
the National Society of Art Masters in publishing it is to draw 
the attention of the public to the purpose and value of art educa- 
tion in the development of our national life. It protests against 
the old-fashioned notion of art as something remote from life ; it 
aims, by correlating the inculcation of esthetic taste with other 
forms of education, at bringing art back into the everyday and 
usual. As Sir James Yoxall says in a foreword, “* whoever will 
atteatively regard a British coin, pound-note or postage stamp, 
frame-maker’s shop-window, billposter’s hoarding, or furniture 
store,” will certainly not be disposed to dispute its argument. 
Here again we have to hasten slowly while the leaven leavens until 
we rise to the height of the conception that “a work of art is a 
social act that is well done.” 


“VAULTING AMBITION ” 


Poems: 1916-1920. By Jonn Muppieton Murry. R. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

Antique Pageantry. A Book of Verse-Plays by Cuirrorp 
Bax. Hendersons. 6s. 

Poems : 1916—1920.—The content of these poems is vague and 
confused ; the language is frequently turbid and sometimes 
inexact; technical defects are not lacking and there are 
several borrowings from other writers. A feeling of strain and 
uneasiness is produced in the reader as if he were witnessing the 
painful efforts of a mind fabricating thoughts from a spiritual 
void, a mind which has been starved of vivid sensory impressions. 
In spite of a preliminary respect with which Mr. Murry’s critical 
work may well have inspired the reader, he becomes slowly 
aware of a literary sin not far short of pretentiousness in this 
setting forth of slight or confused ideas in ponderous, involved 
language. 

It is a matter of critical indifference that Mr. Murry should 
borrow a cadence from Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale : 

A morning meet for low-toned lamentation 
Of one who is not whole, 
or from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound : 

Thou chariot immortal, 

Whose diamond-hooved horses shatter the hours from their seeming 

Thou spear-swift star . 
but it is distinctly unpleasant to find so obvious a reminiscence 
of Sitwellian vers de société as : 

Insufferable dusty airs, 

Blowing the lovelocks out of curl 
Of time-denying dowagers 

And any ordinary girl 


Who risks beneath the nurse-blue sky, 
Praying to see and not be seen, 
Supine upon the rigid earth 
The embraces of a horse-marine, 
or such an echo from Prufrock as : 
And we shall dine together very soon. 
I'll cut a cardboard thought or two, and spoon 
Some transcendental soup to show that I am he 
Who was at tea... 
These may be evidences of Mr. Murry’s courage in taking his 
bien where he finds it; but courage of another kind is needed 
to print so worn a simile as : 
Her ears were fashionéd into a form 
Most like to tiny shells . . . 
or to write such phrases as “ empty-echoing eyes,” “ your eyes 
be musical,” “ plumes of frozen fire ” (such an oxymoron from @ 
reader of Coleridge !), “‘ the whispered perfume,” or, lastly, so 


odd a mixture as : 
+ « « my frozen gesture 


Would frown upon the timid inclination 
That showed itself in such a garish vesture, 
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THE WARING PILE CARPET: 


Suitable for Dining Rooms, Halls, etc. This Carpet has 
been found to stand hard domestic wear. It is one of the 
most economical carpets on the market to-day — 


Waring & Gillow, Specialists in 


CARPETS 


FOR THE HOME, HOTEL, SHOWROOM, ETC., ETC. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY AND OFFER 
NOW PROCEEDING, until Saturday, October 22nd, at 
Oxford Street, London, W., and Deansgate, Manchester. 


NOTE THE LARGE FALL IN PRICES DURING LAST 3 MONTHS 








THOUSANDS of YARDS of | ‘ARDEBIL’ WILTON CARPET, 


which is a delightful reproduction of Antique Feraghan, 
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The ‘GILLOW’ SEAMLESS AXMINSTER. ORIENTAL RUGS. 
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Seamless Axminster Carpet pp hy - Sete this is We have an extraordinarily large selection of Fine Oriental 
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OLD LONDON TOWN 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED BY 


WILL OWEN 


Ss. net (post free 5s. 6d.) 


“One of the most delightful little 
books about the capital that we have 
ever been given. . It is not merely 
that his draughtsmanship is first 
class ; his work is instinct with 
humour, ‘and even his buildings are 
filled with the life of the great city.” 
—Pall Mali and Globe. 

“* Pull of the enchantment of London. 





“ Sir, let us take 
a walk down . A delightful little book.”— 


Fleet Street.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A welcome addition to the London shelf.”—Westminster 
Gazette. 

“The book must be bought. ... Altogether a most 
enchanting little book. Can any other artist portray London 
types more quaintly than Will Owen? I doubt it.”—Tatler. 

“ As charming as it is original. . . . All who love Art, and 
all who love London, should haste to possess this fascinating 
little book.”—Book-Post. 

“No better guide around the quaint features of Old 
London Town could be desired.” —Liverpool Post & Mercury. 

" Most engrossing.” —Dundee Courier. 

‘ One who knows the places depicted is tempted to linger 
over these sketches that tell so well why Old London Town 
has a charm for him. Let others take this pleasant book, 
go on pilgrimage, and verify the pictures.”—Outlook. 

“ All who know anything about London will read the 
book with delight, and lovers of Dickens will find much to 
please them.’—Newcasile Chronicle. 

“Buy the Book.”—The Dickensian. 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LIMITED. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN MARSMALL & €O., LTD, 











THE ALLEN-BROWN 


VIOLETS 


ARE WORLD FAMOUS 








E can send you Violets bigger and 
sweeter than any you have seen, unless 
you have seen ours. 


We produce also violet-scented toilet requisites 
of all descriptions made from our own flowers. 


Perfumes, Soaps, Cream for the Skin, 
Bath Salts, Hair Wash, Dental Cream 


Our products are of the finest quality obtainable 
and are therefore not the cheapest on the 
market. 


We also produce many Lavender-scented articles 
and our Pot-Pourri is the best there is. 


If you can visit our nurseries you will be sure of a 
welcome, for what grower is there who does not 
love to show his flowers? 


But if you cannot come write for Catalogue B, a 
free list of 20 pages which gives pictures and full 
descriptions of all our products. 


ALLEN-BROWN, 
THE VIOLET NURSERIES, HENFIELD, Sussex. 
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No doubt courage was required to publish so superannuated a 
thought as 

Love me no more, I charge thee, get thee gone. 

Thou knowest that I loved thee; yea, our love 

Did pass the love of women, 
or this uncouthly worded reference to the sexual theories of 
Weininger, 
Perhaps the She that moves within his mind 
And her He pass each other dully by, 


but was it worth while? 

Mr. Murry sometimes uses a graceful variation of the Spenserian 
stanza, but it is strange that he should give the authority of his 
critical reputation to metrical defects. Metrical licence will be 
permitted so long as English prosody remains uncertain, yet 
Mr. Murry will hardly find a line in The Castle of Indolence, or 
even in The Revolt of Islam, so defective as these three he pro- 
duces within nine stanzas : 

Love’s faint-hearted lover, who treasured a gift . . . 
About her child heart which nothing could move... 
Nearer to profound tears than any of this earth . . . 


When least self-conscious he is at his best, as in the fanciful 
Fairy Tale; but this book of poems, taken as a whole, can- 
not enhance his reputation. 

There is a sharp contrast between Mr. Murry’s tumid meta- 
physics and the clear, unaffected, almost conversational dramatic 
pieces of Mr. Clifford Bax. These show no originality of con- 
ception, profundity of thought or splendour of diction but they 
have the merit of simplicity and lucidity. Mr. Bax controls 
his verses, they do not control him. Two of his plays are 
humorous, one romantic, and one an attempt at tragedy, 
though its action is sentimental rather than tragic. The better 
of the comedies, The Poetasters of Ispahan, is brisk and witty ; 
The Apricot Tree is a variation on the theme of Chaucer’s January 
and May. Aucassin and Nicolette is a dramatisation of that 
familiar chant-fable, and The Summit is an interpretation of the 
often-expressed experience that strong desire yearns to eternalise 
its moment in death. Mr. Bax’s plays have no startling defects, 
and they show that verse drama can be written without being 
made tedious, inflated or pretentious. In no sense is Mr. Bax of 
the school of “ Savanarola Brown.” He has the gifts which 
make reading easy, interesting, and agreeable. 


SPIRITUALISM 


Spiritualism among Civilised and Savage Races. By Epwarp 
LAWRENCE, F.R.A.I. Black. 5s. 

Under this rather unpromising title Mr. Lawrence has collected 
together, in no more than 109 pages of biggish type, a quite 
surprising number of facts, which at first sight appear to bear no 
very close relation to one another. Spiritualistic, or “ auto- 
matic,”” writing is very popular among the educated classes in 
China ; the “ Shamans” of Siberia are in the habit of holding 
séances in the dark, after warning those present that it is danger- 
ous to attempt to touch any of the spirits ; the same warning is 
given by the medicine-men of the Macusi Indians in South 
America ; “ in British New Guinea, as well as other parts of the 
savage world, sticks are thrust through the septum of the nose, 
in order to prevent the ingress of spirits or exit of the soul,” 
which might convert a native Dr. Jekyll into a native Mr. Hyde ; 
*‘in order to scare away avenging demons the natives of the 
Nicobar Islands erect hideous wooden objects on their dwellings, 
just as similar precautions were taken in Scotland and elsewhere 
to keep fairies away by placing a piece of iron over the door.” 
And so forth. 

Mr. Lawrence explains his object in an introductory chapter. 
He is resolutely opposed to spiritualism in all its forms, but since 
the brand of spiritualism popular in London and New York has 
now received the support of men like Sir William Crookes and 
** Professor Oliver J. Lodge,” the question has “ceased to be 
exclusively a religious one; it has become a scientific one.” 
Mr. Lawrence goes a step further and declares that “‘ the truth 
or falsehood of this modern spiritualism is a question for the 
anthropologist to decide.” His contribution to the controversy 
therefore takes the form of this “study in anthropology,” in 
which he shows without much difficulty that the practices of 
modern spiritualists are remarkably like those of the medicine- 
men of tropical Africa, Mongolia, the cannibal islands and other 
unenlightened parts of the world. Exorcisms and séances of the 
livelier sort are but devil dances conducted under civilised con- 
ditions. But the devil dance, like the harem, loses its last 
excuse when it is removed from its natural and picturesque 





surroundings. The inherent indeceacy of the harem was never 
realised until the modern pasha walked into it dressed in a black 
morning coat, and a devil dance is at once seen to be a bit of 
vulgar buffoonery when conducted by spiritualistic City men 
and old ladies from Brixton. “It says very little for human 
nature,” argues Mr. Lawrence, “ that in this twentieth century 
of ours there are to be found men and women whose conceptions 
of life are those held by its lowest representatives.” 

All this may satisfy anthropologists, but the ordinary reader 
will probably come to the conclusion that Mr. Lawrence has not 
proved very much. After all, we have gone back tc the negroes 
for our popular music, most of our dances and not a little of our 
art. We are no longer content to be pre-Raphaelite ; we must 
be pre-Phidias, pre-Pyramids. And if music, dancing, and art— 
why not religion? But it is unnecessary to pursue this side of the 
question, for Mr. Lawrence’s implied assumption that because 
modern spiritualism is often put forward as an alternative to 
Christianity the two beliefs are necessarily incompatible will not 
bear examination. The vast majority of Christians have believed 
in spirits. What Mr. Lawrence has undoubtedly succeeded in 
doing is in making modern spiritualists look even more foolish 
than before—a not inconsiderable feat. But while they may 
have borrowed something from the negroes, they have certainly 
borrowed a great deal more from their direct ancestors, the 
witches. Most of their practices are European in origin. Like 
the Christian Scientists, they decorate old beliefs with new 
scientific names and announce themselves as the discoverers. 
In this way they have brought some discredit on the old beliefs. 
Distrust of table-turning has driven many quite moderate men 
into a flat disbelief in all psychic phenomena. But this is an 
attitude that we should adopt with caution, for it assumes 
that such a very large number of people are liars. It assumes 
rather too readily—just as the spiritualists do—that everybody 
has always been wrong and that it has been left to “this 
twentieth century of ours” to discover the truth. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Reynard the Fox. By Joun Maserietp. Illustrated by G. G. D. 
Armour. Heinemann. 15s. 

Mr. Masefield’s poem, Reynard the Fox, will be popular for many 
a year to come. It is spirited narrative in verse, a form of poetry 
in which those who are not exigent in the matter of poetry always 
delight. There is no reason why it should not live, say, a third as long 
as Scott’s Marmion, and if that is not accounted success, the standard 
of the poet must be high indeed. This new edition is pleasingly and 
matter-of-factly illustrated by Mr. Armour. He has not the verve 
or the fantasy of Caldicott, but he does fairly well. Sometimes his 
text does not fit his drawings, however. Mark, on page 84, the picture 
which illustrates the line, ‘‘ With the lolloping ease of a fox’s hasie”— 
why, the fox is running full tilt, spread out. like the picture of a 
racehorse! Mr. Masefield is a man of mercy ; after making us sym- 
pathise with the fox, without in the smallest degree persuading us 
into thinking of men and hounds as brutes, he allows our particular 
Reynard to escape, while giving to the almost equally dear hounds 
another fox less vividly individualised, to tear in pieces and eat, 
so that the good sportsmen have a satisfactory end to their hard day. 
Dr. Pangloss was not very convincing with his theory that this, 
indeed, is the best of all possible worlds, but the poets seem on his 


side. 


A History of Labour. By Guserr Stone. Harrap. 15s. 

This is a history with a purpose. Mr. Stone’s thesis is that argument 
is better than violence, and constitutional methods better than revolu- 
tion. He sets out to prove this by a rapid review of Labour, or, rather, 
of social legislation—from the earliest times, points triumphantly 
to the magnificent results already obtained, and asks if it is not 
worth while being patient and reasonable, and trusting to the inevitable 
march of progress. We had thought that the peculiar brand of optimism 
of the ’nineties had vanished, and it is with the ghost-seer’s thrill that 
we find it alive and walking the earth. Apart from this, the subject 
is too large for the book, and the result, particularly in the later 
chapters, is something like a scrap-book, though it may be a scrap- 
book full of interesting cuttings. It is impossible to deny, however, 
that a general impression does emerge, an impression so contrary to 
the avowed intention of the writer, that one might almost fancy the 
whole innocent affair was a savage exercise of irony. Such a bald 
record of social improvements is the kind of thing that makes revolu- 
tionaries. Take Mr. Stone’s history of housing. “It was soon 
apparent,” he says, “that the Act of 1875, as amended by the Act of 
1878, was in of becoming a dead letter for the same reason 
that had killed the Act of 1851.” “The Act of 1885 achieved practi- 
cally nothing.” ‘‘ The Act of 1890 contained nothing that was new,’ 
and the Select Committee of 1906 pointed out the extreme difficulty 
of enforcement. Then, indeed, even Mr. Stone’s courage fails him. 
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He mentions the Act of 1909, and ends with a statement that this 
generation is heroically endeavouring to cope with the question. Mr. 
Stone may imagine that such histories are comforting to the many as 
well as to the few; in reality they form exactly the sort of material 
used by the advocates of “direct action.” There is something 
indescribably alarming in the complacency, which can realise neither 
the break with the past made by the war nor the ideas now fermenting 
through the whole of the civilised world. 


Jericho Street and Selected Poems, By Wauiace B. Nicnots. Grant 
Richards. 5s. 
Songs oi the Groves, The Vine Press. 7s. 6d. 

Jericho Street is not Park Lane, neither is it Petticoat Lane. Apart 
from these trifling exceptions it is Every Street, the home of Mr. 
Nichols s Everyman. He walks there every evening, which is any 
evening, and stops now and then to peer through a window, as if he 
were one of our more serious modern dramatists. Naturally, he sees 
husbands and wives, quarrelling or in love ; a respectable murderer ; 
a poor little clerk who is floundering in the slough of amateur science 
and popularised philosophy, and other tragic comedies. He follows 
Browning’s dangerous advice to “‘ paint anyone, and count i t crime 
to let a truth slip.” The thought of Agamemnon makes him ask : 

“Is he sublimer in his ills 
one who cannot pay his bills ?” 

The critic can make no reply but to enquire to what degree Mr. Nie hols 
approaches Sophocles as a poet. Subject-matter is a dilapidated red- 
herring, and would not now divert a child from the essential hare 
—from the dogging-down of style. Mr. Nichols is a good versifier and 
mingles felicities of his own with reminiscences of most periods. 
It is unfortunate that the enviable freedom of manner between the 
shepherds and shepherdesses of antiquity is apt to appear banal under 
any but the most delicate handling. The translations in Songs of 
the Groves, made in an outworn poetic diction, tempt one to believe 
that prose is the better medium for such work. Bion is made to 
write early Shakespeare, Theocritus doggerel, while the author of “‘ The 
Vigil of Venus” seems to have read too much Swinburne. 


THE CITY 


HE popularity of gilt-edged, or at any rate high 
class, fixed interest bearing, securities remains 
unchanged, and the tendency to sell the specu- 
lative stocks has become more pronounced than ever; 
as usual, this is probably somewhat overdone. As fore- 
casted in these notes a fortnight ago, the Mersey Power 
Company, 7} per cent. debentures were immediately over- 
subscribed and, in the case of the Peter Walker issue, the 
debentures were stated to have been over-subscribed 
(although they were immediately quoted at a discount), 
and the ordinary shares were not at all well received by the 
public. New South Wales has brought out another 
£3,000,000 of 6 per cent. stock at 954, which was quickly 
taken up. The news that Queensland has raised a loan of 
£2,800,000 in New York on 7 per cent. 20 year bonds, 
offered to the public at 99, is of more than ordinary signifi- 
cance, as it is the first instance, apart from Canada, of any 
British Dominion raising capital abroad. It will be recol- 
lected that Mr. Theodore, the Queensland Premier, on the 
occasion of his visit to London a couple of years ago, failed 
to secure a loan here, as the London financial interests dis- 
approved strongly of some items of the policy of the Queens- 
land Labour Government. This occurrence created a good 
deal of feeling in Australia, and Queensland has now shown 
that it is still possible to break through the international 
money ring ifthe terms offered are high enough; and, 
although the fact is not likely to be emphasised in our Press, 
the successful raising of this capital without having to 
submit to the demands of the land-owning interests, is a 
triumph for the Queensland Labour Government. It may 
hurt our _ that the Empire should require to be financed 
outside England, but Canada started this process during 
the war, and we have to face the facts and realise that the 
United States is the only country which possesses the means 
to provide the hundreds of millions that will have to be 
provided if the economic resources of the British Empire 
are to be developed. One by one, following the inexorable 
trend of events, British-owned undertakings across the 
Atlantic are passing into American hands, the latest case of 
this nature being the Arizona Copper Company, which has 
just sold its undertaking to American capitalists on terms 
—— were not received with enthusiasm by the share- 
olders. 


The last issue of the monthly review published by the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank points out the in- 
adequacy of statistics, which show a country’s trade in 
money values only and not in quantities of goods. When a 
newspaper, determined to show that Germany is a hive of 
prosperity as compared with an impoverished Britain, 
states that that country in 1913 expo goods to the value 
of 10,097 million marks, whereas in 1920 its exports were 
69,524 million marks, its readers naturally conclude that 
there has been a big increase in German exports. When one 
examines weights and quantities, however, it turns out that 
German export trade in 1920 declined by no less than 74 
per cent. as compared with 1913—in other words, Germany 
exported in 1920 only one quarter of the quantity of goods 
that she exported in 1918. Both Germany and France in 
their official returns give weights as well as declared value. 
Our own trade returns give only the latter, but the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank has made a calculation as to 
the quantity of our export trade and finds a diminution for 
the quarter ended June last of 62 per cent. as compared with 
the same period in 1918. This was, of course, an exception- 
ally bad period to take, as the coal strike fell within that 
quarter, but the published conclusions of our greatest 
bank are worthy of attention. They read as follows: 

The res, purporting to indicate the volume of British exports, 
main by calculations based on tonnage as distinct from 

volume, are most disquieting. It is true that 38 for the June 

quarter as compared with 100 in 1913 is not an index of the actual 
position of our trade to-day and that the exceptional circumstances 
of the coal strike were responsible for a considerable reduction, 
but unfortunately it is not possible to get away from the fact that, 
in whatever way statistics are compiled or analysed, our export 
trade is apparently only about half what it was before the war. 

Relying as we do for our exports of manufactured goods to pay for 

imports of corn, beef and other necessities of life, and raw materials, 

it is obvious that reduced exports must involve, as in fact they have 
involved, unemployment and a reduction in the standard of living. 

The alarming decrease in our foreign and internal trade should be 

a powerful incentive to the removal of the causes which have 

influenced this condition in so far as it is in our power to remove them. 

* * * 

The fall in oil shares, and particularly in Mexican Eagles, 
has given rise to all sorts of rumours,such as damage to the 
pipe line, the contemplated abandonment of a whole field 
owing to the intrusion of salt water. There appears to be 
some truth in the latter rumour, but the company has 
other vast areas to develop. Certain it is that a very large 
quantity of these shares have been pressed for sale—the 
market talks of at least 800,000 changing hands last week— 
but if it is true that the big inside interests are selling, one 
can merely wonder who it is that is buying, as even at 
present low prices such a line as mentioned above would 
call for over a million. It is not at all unlikely that much 
of this selling emanates from the pool which was formed 
some time ago to ™ up the price of Mexican Eagles, but 
was not successful in its object; similar pools in nitrate 
and other shares have fared equally badly, and financial 
pressure in one section leads to selling pressure in another, 
particularly in that which is most marketable. Speaking 
of Mexico, that country celebrated on the 16th and 17th of 
last month the centenary of its independence, and the 
Government marked the occasion by imposing a special 
centenary tax, payable once only and based upon people’s 
incomes for the month of August. The proceeds of this 
tax are to be used for the establishment of a Mexican mer- 
cantile fleet and for the improvement of port facilities., 
The division of the tax is interesting, and is as follows : 

“‘ Professional ” people, i.¢., lawyers, doctors, engineers, actors 
etc., pay from 1 per cent. on incomes not over $400 per month up 
to 4 per cent. (see below) on incomes over $1,200 per month. 

“* Business ” people pay tax from 1 per cent. on incomes not over 
$300 per month up to 4 per cent. on incomes over $1,000 per month. 

“Workers” pay from 1 per cent. on incomes not above $750 
per month up to 3 per cent. on incomes over $1,200 monthly. 

“ Unearned income ” (i.c., dividends, interest, etc.) pays, if the 
income is not above $250 per month, 1 per cent., and, if over $750 
per month, 4 per cent. 

Incomes below $100 per month are exempt. 

The tax is only payable once and is levied on the income for the 
month of August, where such income is fixed and payable monthly. 
Where income cannot be assessed, the proportion is taken corres- 
ponding to one month, i.e., “‘ Tax is payable on a sixth part of the 
total income or earnings during the months from March to August 
inclusive of the current year, should the income or earnings not be 
fixed or payable periodically,” or, alternatively, “ the proportion of 
Sengte Caeenay eee eae of the period up to Ist Septem- 
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OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, 2 HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., a and 43 Piccadilly. 
2 —~ pe 3 a 1515 and Gerrard 7741 


Address : 
Established in 1819. 


OOKS. —Bryce Holy Roman Empire, 9s. ; Machen’s Heptameron, 
1886, £3 38.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 ‘vols., £5 58.; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. us. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; E tor’s Bible, complete set, 49 vols., 

{10 108. Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, toric, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present 
State of Old E Furniture, by R. W. Symonds, ry Cinderella, 345 
variants of Cinder: etc., 1893, 308.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, Igtt, 
218.; — Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the 
of the aly So 1888, rare, £4 10s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, 
ist edit., £2 25. ; Savoy, illus. Beardsley, 3 vols., {12 128.; Ernest Dowson’s 
Dilem: st Edit., £2 10s.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, » In the Great God’s Hair, 
The Descent c the Sun and ¢ others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 "vols., £10 108.; Eglinton 
Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 25 Sve ; Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
2 vols., one, sett George Moore’s Hail an vols., 1st Edits., £4 10s. ; 
Ocuvres de lals, 2 vols., half morocco, Lemerre, P. gy 74 1906, {2 ros. ’Petronius 
— in tt. 1708, is 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 2 108. ; 
Works, best edition, 13 vols., {2 10s. Budge’s History t, 
han oe —s 2s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed cop copy, {6 tos.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, 
7 73.; Ormerod’s History Cheshire, 3 large folio vols., 1882, £6 6s.; Hill's 
Festehees of Dr. Johnson, ae ay | £3 38.; Monthly Review, edited by Henry Newbolt, 
Vols. 1 to 17, £2 10s. Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 
£15 158. (1910) ; Story of the thatiens, 65 vols., fine set, ote £20 | tos.; Reign of Terror 
(French Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.; Omar "Kha large paper og /A Villon 
sory. 48.; Me 8 Ancient Armour, 3 vols., my coloured plates, Tos. 
Cust’s le of Fm ame Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308. ; ; Rupert Brooke's succeed 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2 ; Froude’s History of d, best Library Edition, 
1870, 12 vols., {5 58.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, rt, ; Maupassant’s Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., £2 28.; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s. ; 
Smollett’s Works, ed. by’ Saintsbury 7 vols., 25s.; send also 7 catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. am the most expert 
bookfinder extant. — purchased. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham 








¢-4---¢ Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 

Wheatley, ro vols., 7) Dict. National y, 67 vols., hf 

Ag "£45, cost £80; R s 39 vols., £24, cost 442; Decameron, 

ites, 108. 6d.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {21 ; t’s Picture 

Books (16), 248.; “ Punch, Seo Sen Ge oat Gas, east Eee) Teme "s A i's 
Love » 28. ey te wants. 

bought ; wan free. Wanted, corps Salt Water Ef 

Ask Mamma, 1858; Casanova’s > eee, s rh 1835 of 1837; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. 
"Phone: City 9252) has vacancies for a few new members (men and women), 
Annual Subscription 30s., Entrance Fee 10s.—Apply Hon. SEc., or any 

member. Rooms to Let for small meetings (up to 40 people). 


| By +¢ spending winter near Grasse, would like two ladies to join 
December and January; 3 gus. each weekly.—Write Box 693, bcs 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


put TO LET, Unfurnished, Hampstead. Self-contained, newly 
decorated; six rooms, bath, geyser, electric light, gas stoves, garden; 4} 











years lease ; rent {130 and rates: 
Jay, do Glass, 180 Broadhurst Gardens, N.W 


K ENTMERE, LAKE DISTRICT.—Furnished Cottage for some, 
months. Beautifully situated. 2 sitting, 3 bedrooms, kitchen, modern 
range. Indoor sanitation, bath (h. and c.). 


ROFESSIONAL WOMAN, out all day, with flat too large for 
her, anxious to meet another willing to combine advantages of joint ménage 
with complete independence. Maid kept.—Miss Louis, 3 Stafford Mansions, 

Battersea Park, S.W. 1. 
ICTAPHONE.—For Sale 2 Dictation Machines, 1 Transcriber, 
1 Shaver (all with Universal Electric Motors), complete with accessories 
and in perfect working order. Bargain. View London.—Box 688, NEw 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


ROOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Parts Spectauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


7" fixtures cost price.—Write Mrs. 
6. 





Garage.— RAWLINS, Kentmere. 

















CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 
pists is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 


Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, rs. “ 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowaARTHS, 471 Crookemore Road, Sh effield. 








RELIGION AND BODILY HEALTH 


A COURSE OF LECTURES arranged by the Guild of Health will be 
held in the CourcH Hovss, Gr. SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER, on 

THURSDAYS, at 8.15 p.m. 

Thursday, October 20th.—TukE Goop AND BAD IN CHRISTIAN ScrEence. 
Lecturer: Miss M. CARTA STURGE (Author of “ Christianity and 
Christian Science,’’ etc.). 

Thursday, October 27th.—SPIRITUAL HEALING IN ACTUAL Practice. Leo- 
turer: Rev. HAROLD ANSON, M.A. 

chu, J November 3rd.—UGLINESS IN RELATION TO DISEASE. 

. CLUTTON BROCK 

oa November 10th.—THE “TRAINING OF THE THOUGHT LIFE OF 
CHILDREN. Lecturer: Rev. H. COSTLEY-WHITE, M.A. (Head- 
master of Westminster School). 

Thursday, November 17th.—TuHe History oF HEALING RY THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. Lecturer: Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D.@ 

Thursday, November 24th*.—THE SUFFERINGS OF THE SAINTS. 
Mrs. STUART MOORE (Evelyn Underhill). 

* This last in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
1s. each Lecture or 5s. ticket for the course may - obtained at the door 
or from GUILD OF HEALTH. 3 Bedford Sanere, Ww.c, 


Lecturer : 


Lecturer : 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopetio Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


* Everybody should read this book."'—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.''—The Guardian. 

The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chiet Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















CLAIMS PAID - - - - : £16,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £9,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - &3 ,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria ~ ye 4 Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








BOooxKs. | 
REMAINDERS. 


October Catalogue of Books at reduced prices is now ready and 
miay be had on application. The books included in this list are 
all in new condition as as published. 


William Glaisher, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, wie I. 











UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. | 


Inability to replace property and goods not covercd by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 


142 HOLBORN BARS, EC. 1. 




















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THR MANAGER, 
1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Telephone : 


NEw STATESMAN, 


London, W.C. 2. 1640 Gerrard. 
































AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


INDIAN PEASANT WORK added to usual English Handicrafts. 


EYERYMAN THEATRE (Hamp. 7224). 
d Tube Station. 
wight? at = Ly Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
nternational Season. 
ns DIFFRENT.” by Evcrene O'NEILL. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A& for i Descsigtive Ist tp List (gratis) of of 160 A and Hotels managed 


Taanteuce ahiaend mh er 7h %) 6% To a ——— 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., "s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to mew. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.," Lonpon TuRNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5s. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
For Men anp WomMEN. 
REPARATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Courses are wart. meet the individual 
unr — of students of Education. PART TIM CLASSES IN MODBRN 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ERMONS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 59 tend | + +) “Twsopoms Bent." at 6.30, 
By the Ri THEODORE BELL. 
Oct. 16th. P- -B-vy “« Man—Son of God.’ 
Oct. 23rd.—Subject : ‘“‘ Regeneration.’’ 








UBLIC SPEAKING.—Miss Marion McCarthy. Specially arranged 
course of Instruction ensuring efficiency. Reopened Monday, Oct. 3rd.—For 
particulars apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 


peas. LECTURES, Literary and Social Subjects.—Mr. W. 
RENTALL-READ is open ~~ engagements.—For terms apply 82 Macoma 
Road, Plumstead, S.E. 18 


XPERIENCED PLATFORM SPEAKER—Political, Social and 
Industrial subjects—desires a few additional engagements, town or country. 
—Address Mrs. D. B. PEMBERTON, 74 Oakley Square, N.W. 1. 


| he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS: 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon- 

Treasurer : - 4 c. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshiy Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the principal, LAWRENCE, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 

use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of ens oo and key to open- 
air Education, Health, ew ae of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and 
easy, the voice yh "and walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for Delicate children ~— 4% quickly.—-Mr. ARTHUR 
LOvVELL, 94 Park Steet. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Oct. 31.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA, 























Algeria, Tunisia, the Garden of Allah .. 33 days .. 98 gns. 
Dec. 6.—EGYPT, THE NILE, PALESTINE oe 52 days .. 293 gns, 
Feb., 1922.—Algeria, Tunisia ee ee ee ° ++ IIS gms. 
Feb., 1922.—Great Cities of Italy ee ee s weeks ee 98 gns. 


Programmes of these and other tours from ‘Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, 8.E. 19. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities. —Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma). 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter —- trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. E.uis. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Gem of Lakeland.—VICTORIA 
ot ag Private and Comfortable. Finest Autumn holiday. Write for 














TYPEWRITING. 


M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. Lioyp- 
Wittiams. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 
both in a practical and theoretical manner; specialisation also being 
with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and Coen 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. ay attention is paid to 
Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 
Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 





C¥beceiat HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful yy Aim of education, free development as oo teeta ond 

1 community. Independent study. §& tense 
to health and ayecel” development. Pupils prepared for the U versities. Well 
qualified staff. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Yy eee HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGRT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
ELIABLE INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 


tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged.—Write DrrecTREss, Anglo- 
Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, London, N.W. 2. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

TS BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss ST. a. Studen mah ghee 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. sie on the Swede 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical oun 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ited and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, —-/ atmosphere "s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 








P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects —- for matriculation.— 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


L 7425s HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


‘T. MARGARET’S SGHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education £125 ps. 

Education without residence {£40 Lee yt Miss Aticzy J. Rostnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also y College. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Comm, | Missenden. 
pee (removed from 15 and 17 Fi Road, London PORAL Linus 
school offering a first-class MODERN UCATION => ate 
Co-education until 13, girls remain — 18. Particularly suitable for elder 
ud usic, Arts, Crafts in all Morris 














Bo to 13 sleep at allinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mrs. ver. 
ae a Manville. 
Montessori gn es. Inclusive a 150 guineas, only extras ual music 





MARTENS GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 
d the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child 


Handicraft of = "description 3 to increase 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and oa and tor as The girls will 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession f 
- Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, ! 
subjects as should 1, tf. girl’s education, , ito guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on ay soil, 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


jevelop for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, A Music, 
Dancing and initiative 





‘TST IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accuratel romptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, ures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ae a AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 py Ay! venue, Westcliff. 











) Sigete TYPEWRITING—Anuthors’ MSS. poomptly and accu- 


A copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. years’ + and 
ping experience.—Miss HILDITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 





YPEWRITING, English and foreign, by eae | Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 





oy OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
cael atthe este ah Sue teins ant Geapesee poe Bor oe 

are c at rate o e an nce line 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten wait fie Semion 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement , THR NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, Lon on, W.C. 2. 





O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tote New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
i: Meats . « w 1 & 
One Year Meg. ae 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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